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CATECHISM OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 
PART I. 





THE STEAM ENGINE. 

Question 1. What is the motive power employed in ordinary 
steam engines ? 

Answer, The expansive force of steam. 

Question 2. How is this expansive force of steam applied ? 

Answer. It is applied by admitting i‘; into a cylinder (A, fig. 
1) in which a piston, B, is fitted so as to move air-tight trom 
one end of the cylinder to the other. The steam, if admitted 
at c, will force the piston B to the opposite end* of the cylin- 
der. When it has reached that end, if the steam is allowed to 

- escape and a fresh supply is admitted to the cylinder through 

the opening d, it will move the piston back again. In this 
way, by alternately admitting steam at one end and exhaust- 
ing it from the other, the piston receives a reciprocating 
motion, which is communicated 
to the outside of the cylinder by 
a rod, R, called the piston-rod, 
which works air-tight through 
an opening in one ot the cylin- 
der-covers, or cylinder-heads as 
they are usually called. 

Question 8. How is this recip- 
rocating motion of the piston 
converted into rotary motion ? 

Answer. By connecting the 
end of the piston-rod R (fig. 2) 
by another rod, E, called a con- 
necting-rod, with a crank, P, 
which is attached to a revolving 
shaft, S. It is apparent that if 
the piston Bis moved in the di- 
rection shown by the dart, a 
rotarymotion will be given to 
the crank in the direction of the 


A. Cylinder. 
dart N. When, however, the 3 i. 
crank reaches the position shown aa ry oa 
by the dotted lines in fig. 5, it . Exhaust-Port. 
. Slide-Valve. 


is plain that a force applied 
to move the piston in either 
direction will no longer produce a rotary movement of the 
crank and shaft. The same thing will occur when the crank 
is in the opposite position, shown by the fulllines. These 
two positions are called the dead-points of the crank. 

Question 4. How is the crank of an ordinary steam engine 
carried past the dead-points ? 

Answer. Stationary engines are usually provided with a 
largeand heavy wheel, called a fly-wheel (F, F, fig. 2), which is 
attached to the shaft 8. This wheel receives a sufficient 
amount of momentum from the crank, while the latter is 
moving from one dead-point to 
the other, to carry it past those 
points. 

Quzetion 5, How «8 the steam 
admitted to and exhausted from 
the cylinder ? 

Answer, It is admitted through 
two channels, o, d, fig. 2, called 
steam-ports, cast in the cylinder. 
These ports terminate in a 
smooth flat surface, f, f, called 
the valve-seat. Between them 
is another port or cavity, g, 
called the exhaust-port, which 
communicates with the open 
air. The form of the apertures 
of these ports is long and nar- 


row, as shown in fig. 4, which represents a plan 
tuem.,. 


of 
Over these ports a valve, V, called a slide-valve, 
usually made of cast iron, with a cavity H,on its under 
side, is fitted so that by moving it backwards or for- 


wards it will alternately cover and uncover the two 
steam-ports. The valve and valve-seat are inclosed in a sort 
of box, J, J, fig. 2, made of cast iron, called a steam-chest, into 
which steam is admitted from the boiler by a pipe, J. When 
the valve is in the position represented in fig. 2, the front 
steam-port is uncovered and the steam is admitted to the 
front end of the cylinder, and thus forces the piston towards 
tue back end. If, when the piston reaches the back end, the 
valve be moved into the position shown in fig, 3, the back 
steam-port will be uncovered and steam will be admitted to 
tuat end of the cylinder. At the same time it will be observed 
that the aperture of the front steam-port c and that of the 
exhaust-port are both covered by the cavity in the slide-valve, 
so that the steam which was admitted to the front end of the 
cylinder can esoape through the steam-portce into the exhaust- 
port, and thus into the open air, In this way, by moving the 
valve alternately back and forth, steam is simultancously 
admitted first to one end and exhausted from the other, and 
vice versa, : 

Quzstion 6. How is the slide-valve moved so as to admit and 
exhaust the steam at the right time ? 

Answer, This is done by what is called an eceentric, which is 
a ciroular disc, G, (fig. 6), the axis of which is not in the cen- 











tre. The outside of the eccentric is embraced by a metal 
ring, K, K, made in two halves, called an eccentric-strap. The 
eccentric is attached to the shaft by screws or keys, and 
revolves with it and inside of the eccentric-strap. To the lat- 
ter is also attached a rod, L, called an eocentrio-rod. It is 
obvious from fig. 6 that if the eccentric revolves inside of the 
strap it will impart a reciprocating motion to the rod ZL. The 
eccentric G, strap K, and rod L are represented in fig. 2. Be- 
fore describing their operation, er rather their connection 
with the valve V, it is necessary to understand that usually 
the valve-seat is placed on top of the cylinder, in which posi- 
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tion it is difficult to connect the eccentric-rod with the valve. 
For convenience, therefore, what is called a rocker, r, 7, is 
placed between the cylinder and the main shaft of the engine. 
This rocker has two arms attached to a shaft, s, and the two 
arms have a vibratory motion about it as indicated by the 
dotted lines. The eccentric-rod L is attached by a pin to the 
lower arm of the rocker, and the valve is connected to the 
upper arm by the rod M, called the valve-stem, or valve-rod. 
It is obvious that as the shaft S and eceentric G revolve, a 
reeiprocating or vibratory motion will be given to the rocker, 
which will be communicated to the valve by the valve-stem ; 
and it is only necessary to fix the eccertric in the proper posi- 
tion on the shaft, in relation to the crank and piston, to give 
the valve the required motion for admitting and exhausting 
the steam to and from the cylinder. 





*1 ordinary locomott Gadein PB a angle enn Nyy rp emmy 4 15,000 miles of 
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hat the head O throagh which the ‘plstea-t0 o oety is behing and railroad. we ‘ on about 70,000 of road. 
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Gontributions. 
Suspension Rail Joints Compared with Some of the 
Old Styles. 





To THe Eprror or THE RAILROAD GazerTe : 

It is universally conceded that the man who ate the first 
oyster was a man of pluck, even though he was in such a con- 
ditjon that the least regard for a future existence rendered it 
necessary for him to eat anything he could swallow. It is a 
little doubtful whether there was ever a greater public bene- 
factor than he who first showed to the world that oysters were 
good to eat. It may be a question with some, however, whether 
he outranks the man who first conceived the idea of the “ sus- 
pension joint” and put it in practice, At all events, it 
must have required a man of great nerve to take the tie from 
under the joint, in direct opposition to all preconceived ideas 
of rail support; and this is but one of many instances of 
important and valuable discoveries and improvements being 
made by leaving old and well-beaten paths. It is not generally 
known who originated suspension joints, nor are the causes 
which led to their discovery or adoption widely understood. 
The inventor of suspension-joint fastening will conter a favor 
on railroad men by giving them the history of its first adop- 
tion and facts connected with its 
subsequent use. As there is 
nothing definite known of the 
early history of this important 
improvement, the best that can 
be done for the present is to 
make use of the wide field that 
here presencs itself for con- 
jecture. It is supposed by many 
that the idea of suspension 
joints originated with the intro- 
duction of fish-plates, but this 
is an error, the writer having 
used suspension joints several 
years prior to the introduction 
of fish-joints. Something more 
than nineteen years ago the Rut- 
land & Burlington Railroad 
used suspension joints on all its 
bridges on which the rails 





G. Eccentric, 
K, K. Eccentrio-Strap rested on cross ties, The joint 
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eastward from Bellows Falls to 
Boston. It is, therefore, tolera- 
bly certain that the contrivance originated near the “Hub,” 
And these are some of the causes that may be assigned as 
leading directly to the idea of making a joint stronger by taking 
away tts support. 

The kind of chair in use twenty years or more ago was of 
cast iron and placed on the joint-tie. There were no ties laid 
very near the joint-tie at that time, and, as a consequence, it 
was soon jammed down fnto the road-bed, and the rails must 
of course go with it under the weight of trains. 
These chairs were about six inches in width (length- 
wise the rail), with a lip on 
each side an inch and a half 
wide to hold the rails in place 
laterally. The settling of the 
joint-tie allowed a correspond- 
ing depression of the ends of 
the rails, bending from the tie 
each side of the joint down. 
ward, and the rail acting as 
a lever on the lips, they were 
broken off. All there was left 
of the chair after the lips were 
gone was a cast plate,an inch 
or more in thickness, with a 
rail seat the thickness of the 
flange ot the rail, and a spike 
at each corner, one-half the 
width of the spike fitting into a notch in the rail-flange, 
When the lips were gone the spikes had a double duty 
to perform—that of keeping the rails in place laterally and 
lifting up the joint-tie by the spring of the rail when the 
wheels had passed over, The spikes soon had their heads 
snapped off, and the tie, chairs and spikes left the rails entirely 
and settled quietly into their little beds in theclay, There 
was no more yanking of the tie out of the mud as the rail came 
back to its place when the weight was gone, for there was 
nothing to lift it by. You could walk on a track for miles at 
that day and not find a single joint-tie up to the rail, If you 
stood on the rear platform of a train, what a ringing, clanging 
noise you would hear as the rear truck jumped out of the 
joints! Ker-lang, ker-lang, ker-lang, ker-lang, would be 
heard at every joint, without any variation, with the exception 
that now and then a rail would send out a clearer, sharper 
ring than its neighbors. A short time sufficed to broom up 
the ends of the rails while in this condition, the depression 
of one rail leaving the end of the adjoining one exposed to a 
severe pounding. It was sought to remedy this cvil by round- 
ing off the lips of the chair, from the middle each way on the 
under side, which destroyed the leverage of the rail on the 
lip. This prevented breakage somewhat, but it had now be- 
come apparent that these lips were a useless appendage, and 
the one on the inner side was cut away; and soon afterward the 
outer one was clipped off. The pattern-makers were now con- 
stantly whittling, with the hope of making the chair more 
effective as a joint fastening, but with poor results. Theo chair 
was all that was desired in its original form, so long as the 
joint-tie was kept up to its proper place; but that was an ex- 
ceedingly difficult affair. It was now found neces=:ry to |! 
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something for the relief of the joint-tie, and the plan adopted 
by some of the best track-layers was to place a good tie close 
to the joint on either side, This afforded great relief, but it 
did not entirely prevent the joint-tie from becoming 
loose, and hanging by the lip of the chair or spikes, 
if they had not been broken. The sound of car 
wheels passing the joints was changed from the “ ker- 
lang” to a peculiar rattling caused by the chair being loose 
between the rail and tie, and the ends of the rails were still 
exposed to a destructive pounding. It was now evident that 
to keep a chair solid and firm on a tie under the joint was an 
impossibility; but by removing the joint-tie, and moving the 
side ties up to very near the ends of the rails, the displacement 
at the ends of the rails would be very slight, if any, especially 
on bridges. The difficulty in keeping up the joint-tie on bal- 
last arose partly from the yielding nature of that material and 
the road-bed, assisted in a great measure by an erroneous 
practice in tamping*, which was a prevalent custom, and is 
now hastening the destruction ef rails on thousands of miles 
of road. There was an endless variety of chairs of wrought 
and cast iron of all forms imaginable brought into use, nearly 
all of which were open to the same objections as the one above 
described ; and, to sum up, as the lawyers say, they were all of 
some value for old iron, but as joint fastenings or supports 
they were useless, This much haa been said by way of explain- 
ing the faults of the old style of chairs and joint supports, 
that the advantages of the fish-bar and other suspension joints 
may be more clearly understood. 

It was noticeable that the suspension joints on the bridges 
of the Rutland & Burlington Railroad above mentioned pre- 
vented the brooming of rails at the ends, and vibration was 
much less than with the joint on the tie, and these were two 
important points gained. The chairs used for these joints 
were of the above mentioned two-lipped pattern of cast iron. 
The chairs were slipped to place and the spikes were dropped 
into their places the same as if spiked to the tie. No depend- 
ence whatever was placed on the chair for support, with the 
exception of what it might do by way of keeping the rails in 
place laterally, which would not require a great strain on the 
part of the chair if the rails were properly spiked. Next came 
the fashion of letting contracts for grading and laying the 
ties, which was frequently done many months before the- 
iron was laid, In this way the joints were as likely to get 
between the ties as on‘a tie, and the track-layers paid little or 
no regard to this matter. The fish-bars seemed to strengthen 
the rail so as to prevent any serious depression at the joints, 
and it was considered a waste of labor to move ties to get them 
under the joint, and they were lost sight of altogether. It was 
now discovered that where joints came between two ties, and 
they were not too far apart, the depression was lcss than when 
the rails met exactly on the center of a tie and the side ties 
not very near it. This was plain to be seen, and may be taken 
as pretty good evidence that “fish-plate suspension joints” 
are easier kept up than with the joint on a tie. 

It would at first seem as though the joint was being robbed 
of its support by taking the tie from under it, but in reality 
with the suspension joint it has the support of two ties instead 
of one, and must therefore the better keep in surface. 

Tt isa common practicein laying track with fish-bars to let 
the joints take care of themselves and go where they like; and, on 
curves, one side will get several feet ahead of the other. This 
makes bad work in putting in frogs and switches, as a great 
deal of cutting of rails must be done, and much other needless 
waste and bother is caused by it. As much pains should be 
taken to keep these joints square as any others, not only on 
this account, but when the rails are allowed to run ahead it in- 
terferes with the proper spacing of the ties and destroys that 
uniformity of rail support which isso essential to a thorough 
maintenance of permanent way. If the joint is from a few 
inches to a foot or more ahead of the one opposite, it renders 
it necessary for one pair of ties to support the joint on both 
sides of the track, which throws them into a diagonal position 
across the track, not only the joint-ties, but it misplaces the 
ties next the joints. The evil effect of laying ties in this posi- 
tion has been explained in the Rarroap Gazerrs, and any 
one riding on a locomotive over a track laid in this manner 
who will take notice ot its effect will strongly recommend that 
all ties be laid at right angles to the rail. The shaking caused 
by this is not very serious on a well ballasted road; but where 
the ties are somewhat scarce, and the road-bed a little soft, 
it is equal to a “ corduroy” road for shaking up things, But, 
all things considered, the fish-bar suspension joint, when prop- 
erly constructed, may be considered the best in use, though 
they should not be too much neglected on that account. 

Wm. 8. Huntinaron. 








Ticket Commissions. 


(Convercation between A., an American Superintendent, 
E. D., an lish railway director, reported Tor the oo 
Gazerte by Tur Hinpoo.] 





E. D,—What do you think of the movement to abolish “‘com- 
missions?” Will it be a success? 

A.—The Railway Association of America has had the question 
before it for nearly two years, but until the late convention the 
reform was considered hopeless of attainment; now, however, 
that so much strength has been developed in favor of it, over 
seventy roads having voted for abolition, it is evidont that if 
the desired end cannot be immediately attained, yet the time 
is near at hand when that will be possible. As you know, sey- 
eral companies which have hitherto been looked upon as 
incorrigible have shown signs of reformation, and only one of 
any importance has set its face against us. - 

E. D.—The wisdom of the policy is so evident that I cannot 
understand why the well established roads have not before this 
made a determined effort to suppress it. The sum expended 


*See Roadmaster’s Assistant; first 
tion, page —, 





edition, page 37; second edi- 





yearly in ticket commissions is, I understand, very large, and, 
I am told, betrays an inclination to increase rapidly and out of 
all proportion to the rates charged tothe public. The worst 
of itis that this large sum is paid to middlemen for services 
that could well be dispensed with; not one cent of it goes to 
increase the quantity of traffic. 

A.—That is very true; the amount is large—several millions 
a year—and, as you say, is an unnecessary expense—it neither 
increases the traffic nor does itadd to the efficiency of the 
road. If the amount were doubled or trebled, not one more 
passenger would travel than if nothing were paid. §So far from 
the efficiency of the road being increased, it must be dimin- 
ished, unless the rates are high enough to allow that amount 
over the sum necessary to maintain the road and service in a 
state of perfection, in which case the public would have a right 
to complain of extortion. Whichever way it is looked at, the 
principle of paying commissions is wreng. 

E. D.—The whole duty of a railroad company is to transport 
passengers and their property safely and expeditiously at the 
lowest cost possible after paying the proprietors a fair interest 
on their investment and risk. Safety is the first consideration; 
speed the people insist on; but subject to these two “arbi- 
traries,” the cost of travel, so far as the public are concerned, 
cannot be too low. All unnecessary expenditure should come 
out of the pockets of the shareholders who permit it. I won- 
der that your Grangers have not addressed themselves to this 
question, as they are so anxious to run the details of railway 
management ; although, by the way, they carefully avoid the 
risk of proprietorship. 

A.—The Grangers could here have at least a prima facia 
case. The public has not cried out against the iniquity be- 
cause it has not understood it; they have felt pleased and 
flattered by the attention of the ticket-seller, not knowing that 
he had his own object in view; they have felt deeply indebted 
to the obsequious agent who took so much pains to show maps 
and was so liberal with charming guides, more full of poetry 
than truth, not knowing that the bland young man was per- 
suading them to go by the route that paid him the highest 
commission, which just as likely as not was the worst one; 
because the poorest, the most circuitous and the worst roads 
are always willing, if perchance they are not compelled, to pay 
the biggest commissions. 

E, D.—Yes. I suppose that there will always be some roads 
anxious to perpetuate the practice. We must recognize the 
fact that some of them are so located that they cannet live on 
equal terms with their neighbors ; they are born Ishmaelites. 
The parties well served by the system are 

ist. Those that have bonds to place, or for some such reason 
desire to show large receipts, without having any regard to the 
proportion of working expenses. 

2d. New roads desirous of advertising themselves. 

8d. Roads, old and new, that, owing to poor equipment, 
circuitous route, or bad management, have no attractions to 
offer to travellers. 

A.—The first General Passenger Agent who paid commis- 
sions did, no doubt, what he thought was a smart thing, and 
made much profit thereby; but unfortunately for us he 
neglected to take out a patent, and has since been hoisted by 
his own petard. 

E. D.—Has there been no previous attempt to reform this 
particular evil? 

A.—Not that I am aware of—at least no genera! movement 
has been made. A couple of years ago, I believe, one of the 
leading east and west roads proposed to another one that they 
should together make the experiment of discontinuing com- 
missions, regardless of the action of others, but the propo- 
sition was not accepted, In fact there are so many,competing 
parties and so many competing points, and the competition 
has been conducted on such “ energetic” principles, taat one 
or two roads, or the roads in any one section, are afraid to 
even appear as reformers unless unanimity of all is probable. 
For instance, it may seem to you that the Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, the Chicago & Northwestern, the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy might well 
afford to unite and inaugurate the abolition; but the three 
latter of these roads carry to Omaha in competition with the 
Missouri roads; they therefore cannot afford to give up the 
practice so long as any road feeding the Missouri lines con- 
tinues it, If you say to them, “ Well, except Omaha, and 
allow those three roads to pay on Omaha business but on no 
other,” the Milwaukee & St. Paul would reply, ‘* We cannot 
afford to do that ; the Chicago & Northwestern is our direct 
competitor; if it be allowed to pay Omaha commissions, it 
will be able to gain the affections of the ticket-sellers, who 
would favor it to our detriment, even for non-commission 
places.” These are the sentiments of the parties themselves, 
I believe that the three roads mentioned would not lose so 
much business as would equal the loss now occasioned by the 
tax. However, this is one of those matters that experience 
only can decide, and which are sufficiently doubtful to deter 
managers from risking aught and to make them rather bear 
those ills they have than to fly to others they know not of. 

«« Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action.” 
The influence and power of these ticket sellers are, I am cer- 
tain, over-estimated; the mass of the traveling public does 
not allow itself to be pushed over any route the agent chooses. 
The General Ticket Agents’ Association has repeatedly tried 
to regulate commissions to competing points, but their of- 
forts never have accomplished anything. It is easier 
to abolish the payment than to regulate it. If a 
road has the right to pay one dollar, how is any 
competitor to know that no more than one is paid? It 
stands to reason that there can be such thing as honesty in the 
working of the system, The commission is a per capita reward 








paid to the agent, who sells a “through ticket,” on the supposi- 


tion that he has persuaded the passenger to buy his ticket over» 
that particular route and 80 has secured business which would 
otherwise have gone to a rival route; but of course the rival 
canuse the same weapon and the Ishmaelite, expert in the 
science of warfare, ever essaying to rob his neighbors, raises 
the rate of commission just as often as his rival comes up to 
his level. Thus while the “‘ monopolies” writhe and groan in a 
erisis, and the people are clamoring for cheaper transportation, 
the cost of that transportation is being increased, and a large 
percentage of the revenue is thrown to the sharks who claim 
to be able to sell the sovereign people to the highest bidders. 
Where is this to 6nd? Will first-class passengers ride in palace 
cars, and the extra-class luxuriate in celestial chariots, all at 
third-class fares, and will deluded shareholders pay to gracious 
ticket agents the total amount realized by the sale of tickets 
and an additional percentage for ke2ping the accounts? We 
are not very far from this state now. Some roads pay an enor- 
mous percentage of their division of the through rate; in- 
deed it was said a short time ago that one company was paj- 
ing five dollars and a quarter to secure a five-dollar fare. 
Matters, at any rate, have come to this pass, that the best and 
strongest roads in the country openly declare themselves un- 
able to refuse commissions, for fear of losing a large part of 
their business, unless all companies agree to stop the practice 
simultaneously. The money paid nominally for services ren- 
dered, in reality is blackmail for forbearance. 

E. D.—In that case the ticket sellers hold the winning hand 
and can fix the commissions at any figure they choose. 

A.—Undoubtedly they can, and if this movement fail, we 
must expect our masters to put on the screw. Ticket agent 
selling for competing roads A, B and CO goes to A and demands 
a higher commission, threatening in case of refusal to give 
his traffic to Band C. He then repeats the mancuvre with 
BandC. Taken in detail, the giants succumb to the wily in- 
triguer. 

E, D.—I understand the ticket sellers have organized to de- 
fend their interests. 

A.—So it is reported. No doubt they have, for their stake is 
large. The bulk of the millions paid yearly goes into the 
pockets of comparatively a small number of agents, each of 
whom realize a fine income; it is said that more than one of 
them clears thirty thousand dollars a year after paying all the 
expenses of his office. Imagine it: more than three times 
the salary paid to many of our best managers, although the 
brains of the agent would not fetch more in the market than 
say twelve hundred dollars a year. 

E. D.—Those men having so large a personal stake will fight 
to the last and are able to use a weapon that seldom fails. If, 
as you say, the concurrence of all companies is a sine qua non 
of this reform, it seems tome that the organized body of 
scalpers are able to offer such inducements as are likely to gain 
over to their cause one or more managers, and by that means 
upset the arrangement. {[ do not mean to say that I believe 
any particular one susceptible to corrupt influences, but seeing 
that men have the failings of men, the old, old story of Adam 
is rehearsed over and over again. 

A.—Yes, indeed. Opposition must be expected from within 
as well as from without. When so large a sum is distributed 
in so loose a manner, if the distributors have not a “ vested” 
interest, then has the millennium arrived. Frequently com- 
missions are paid and no receipts taken. Presents of suits of 
clothes, etc., are made. A General Passenger Agent makes a 
friendly call, and after his dep:rture a twenty-dollar note ig 
found on the floor. When practices so irregular are permitted, 
it stands to reason that practices still more irregular are com- 
mitted. Asaspecimen of the opposition we have to encoun- 
ter, read this circular: 

*____. Railroad Company 
** General Ticket and Passenger Department, 
‘‘___... December 1, 1873. 

“Dear Sm: As the subject of abolishing ticket commissions 
seems to be the wen emnpie yr Pray of the Sos. and fully appre- 
ciating the importance of this matter to you, I desire to state 
the position of the —-—— Line. We are not and never have 
been in favor of discontinuing the payment of commissions, 
But, on the contrary, we are in favor of paying a fair, liberal 
commission, but believe the policy pursued by some of our 
competitors—of raising the commission from time to time—to 
be the cause of the present commotion among ticket agents. 
We also believe such a course to be ruinous to their companies 
and will eventually result in the abolishment of commissions, 
which will be detrimental to your interests. 

**We do not wish to experiment in this matter, as we are sat- 
isfied with past experience. 

‘*We are always ready and will continue to pay promptly our 
long-established rates on all through business to competing 
points you may send over our line. WITH MANY THANKS FOR 
FAVORS SHOWN OUR LINE IN THE PAST, AND HOPING YOU WILL 
CONTINUE TO GIVE US A LIBERAL PORTION OF YOUR THROUGH BUSI- 
NESSS IN FUTURE, I remain 

* Yours very truly, 


‘** General Ticket Agent. 
‘*N. B.—Commission vouchers sent to P, O. Box, 
New York, will be paid promptly.” 
E. D.—This, I suppose, is one of the ‘ tricks of the trade,” 
A.—Yes, indeed. It can be no more than a tfick, for the 
company which issued that circular is one whose glory is past; 
it has not strength enough to carry out its stated intention of 





continuing to pay. Surrounded on all sides by enemies, with ’ 


none but doubtful friends, its acquiescence in the movement 
is a matter of no moment, When the other companies agree 
to discontinue commissions, for this one to continue the prac- 
tice would be suicidal. The trick lies in the words, “‘ We are 
not and never have been in favor of discontinuing commis- 
sions.” This is a bid for the favor of the ticket sellers. If the 
agreement cannot be completed and commissions are perpet- 
uated, this company will claim their gratitude ; and if, on the 
other hand, the agreement be completed, they will say: ‘‘We 
did all we could for you, but we have been forced into the 
compact. However, we understand each other; verbum sap.” 
A management capable of such a trick is not honorable enough 
to be admitted into any compact. It is evident that this road 
is no longer to be “‘run on high moral principles.” Depend 
upon it, the man who concocted that circular knew too much 
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of human nature to calculate on gratitude in any other sense 
than Talleyrand’s definition of it—‘ A lively sense of favors to 
come.” ; 

E. D.—You mentioned that only one important road had 
refused to take part in the movement. Is that road also bid- 
ding for the favor of the ‘‘ sellers” ? 

A.—Probably. Although it has made great professions of 
conservatism, it has of late used freely all the weapons of 
guerilla warfare ; but I believe the management have not com- 
mitted themselves to either course, alleging as a reason for 
their indecision a want of confidence in the good faith of 
others. 


E. D.—They do not defend the practice of paying commis- 
sions, do they? 

A.—Certainly not ; on the contrary they condemn it. In 
fact, of all the abuses which have crept into railroad manage- 
ment, there is none more universally condemned than this 
one. Even the men who wield the weapon most dexterously 
and advantageously admit that in principle itis wrong. I 
have not met one man who defended the system ; self-defence 
is the universal plea ; each one declares that he desires refor- 


“mation, but that his neighbors will not reform; every one 


admits that the spectacle of men trying to overreach each other 
by understood methods is a disgraceful one, and I cannot say 
that the managers are absolved from blame, or that their 
dignity is lowered any less because they hire men to do this 
work for them. 

E. D.—Ah, well! You know we must not base any of our 
desires for reform on the ground of morality. In these times 
trade has a code of morals allits own. ‘Does it pay” is the 
test by which all things are tried in business circles. For in- 
stance, in the case of Barsaloun at St. Louis, it was proved 
that he affixed to goods manufactured by him in St. Louis the 
labels or counterfeit labels of an English firm ; and the law 
decided that he had done no wrong, and that the English firm 
could get no redress. Leaving morals aside, it is self-evident 
in the case of commissions that the payment really amounts 
td a reduction or cut of rates, and that the benefit, instead of 
inuring to tbe public, goes mostly to a set of parasites who 
perform but little service, ‘and the question ‘Does it pay? 
is answered by the facts that the sum continues to increase in 
greater ratio than the business does; that there is no means 
of limiting the amount or keeping it stationary; that it 
is an expenditure which is not necessary for the performance 
of the service, arfd which does not create business, and that it 
does not permanently attract business to any one road so long 
as all others are willing to compete in the same manner. In 
conversation with one of your superintendents a short time 
ago, he said he did not see how the companies would gain by 
this move, because if commissions are put an end to “ cuts” 
will become fashionable, and so after all the unhappy stock- 
holders might not gain anything ; which is all-very true, but 
the morality and wisdom of the two courses bear no compari- 
son; if the railway companies are willing to take a less rate, 
the public should receive the benefit, and not a set of sharpers 
whose mission is to plunder the companies and deceive the 
public; then the railway companies might possibly find com- 
pensation in increased travel. 

A.—J do not think the reduction, if any were made, would 
stimuluie travel much ; but I agree with you that if the com- 
panies are willing to receive a less rate than is now charged 
the public should get,the benefit. ‘I would rather see a reduc- 
tion of two dollars than pay one as commission. The commis- 
vions have in a measure taken the place of “ cuts” because the 
first payers sought to make secret attacks ; a reduction of rate 
is immediately known to the opponent, who can retaliate ; but 
an increase of commissions, quietly made, may not reach his 
knowledge for some time. It is also preferred to “ cuts” be- 
cause it does not diminish the gross receipts, and the increase 
of working expenses can be explained by some imaginary 
cause. ‘‘ Outs,” to my mind, are foolishness, but the payment 
of commissions verges on crime, 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 








Consumption of Wood for Ties on American Railroads 





Treasury DEPARTMENT, Bureau of Statistics, 
WasuInoton, December 23, 1873. t 
To THe Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Monsieur Martin, of Paris, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
Member of the Council of Administration of Forests, etc., has 
written several works to show the rapid destruction of the 
forests, partly in consequence of the large consumption of 
timber for railway purposes. A letter and tabular statements 
on the subject were published in one of the Monthly Reports 
of this Bureau, a copy of which I inclose. 

As Mr. Martin is desirous to obtain trustworthy information 
in regard to railway ties in America, I respectfully ask the in- 
sertion in the Gazerrs of a letter recently received from him, 
in the hope that some of your readers may favor me with re- 
plies to the questions therein proposed, which I will translate 
and forward to Paris. Epwarp Youna, 

Chief of Bureau of Statistics. 





M. MARTIN’S LETTER. 
Panis, 2d November, 1873, 

Sm: I have the pleasure of sending you to-day a table of the 
railways of the world, taken from official documents published 
in Germany and France. 

You will there see that the United States and Canada occupy 
a very important rank, having the forests of North America as 
their dependence for wood, while the English and French rail- 
ways are principally supplied by the forests of the north of 
Europe. 

I should be greatly obliged, sir, if you would favor me with 
a reply to the following questions concerning this wonderful 
invention of the Nineteenth Century: 


ist. In what proportion are double tracks used on American 
and Canadian railways ? 


2d. Of what sorts ef wood (in order of estimation) are the 
ties made ? 

8d. What are the different forms of these ties? (Make a 
simple outline sketch, with the dimensions indicated. ) 

4th. Their average duration according to the kinds of wood ? 

5th, Are they saturated with any preparation to prevent 
decay? If so, what portion of the expense is due to the cost 
of this preparation? 

Notice, if you please, that there exist no great masses of for- 
ests on the globe; in the old world, onlyin the North of 
Europe, and in the new, in North America alone. Asia and 
Africa count for but little in the supply of their own railways. 

For ten years my duties have led me to consider these grave 
questions. 

* * * * * * * * 

Please accept, sir, the assurance of my most distinguished 

consideration. (Signed) Martin, 








[The following fs the part of M, Martin’s report which refers 
to the timber consumption of railroads :] 


‘** Anxiety is beginning to be felt as to the yar mere | of sup- 
plying continually the railways with wood for ties, for use 
in the construction of rolling-stock. Experiments in the use 
ofiron ties have been made by some engineers, but they hesitate 
to extend their use, as in soli and stability they compare un- 
favorably with wood, which latter results to the advantage of 
traffic, allowing of oa frequency of trains, a greater max- 
imum of load, and increased s ql 

‘From the beginning of ra’ construction to the pres- 
ent time—more than fo’ years—rails have been laid open 
oak-wood ties, which, owing to their hardness and durability, 
have been deemed the best. But although oak-wood lasts 
twice as long as any other kind, yet the price has advanced in 
a greater proportion, having risen to three times that of fifty 

ears Ago. e fact isalso significant that the yearly supply 
is proving unequal to the increasing demand for this valua 
material. 
“At the Paris Exposition of 1867 it was especially noticed 
that most ot the models of ties exhibitgd came from those 
European countries which owned Vy 4 considerable forests, 
where the felling and a of the trees are well regu- 
lated, and where it was n that before many years it would 
be difficult to supply the demand for railway purposes. 

“The use of the oak was succeeded by the beech, and that 
again by resinous wood. Subsequently, to make these less 
solid kinds of wood more durable, they were infiltrated with 
metallic salts, and —_—— by other means of preservation. 

“Timber for railway purposes having become more scarce 
and more expensive, an attempt was made to lessen their cost 
by diminishing the size of the ties, Thus, in place of square 
thes of 32 centimeters (13 inches) in width by 16 centimeters 
in thickness, and making when placed at a distance of one 
meter from each other a solid bed for the rails, they have sub- 
stituted half-rounded ones, the size of which was reduced, 
while they were placed at a shorter distance from each other. 

‘“ Those first used came from large trees more than a contyy 
old. The next ones' were taken from less aged trees, but whic 
had to be at least one meter in circumference, a size generall 
only obtainable in trees less than 100 years of age, especi- 
ally in cold countries. 

“Now, sir, the table which I have the honor to submit to you 
indicates that in America as well as in Europe these forests 
are only to be found in the northern states ot these two parts 
of the globe, in order to supply the demands of those nations 
whose advanced and ever-progressive civilization stands most 
in need of them, 

“The railroads, guests of the eleventh hour, have arrived at 
the feast of the forests, to increase an already exacting demand 
necessitated by the increasing construction of habitations, by 
the wants of the marine, and by the manufacture of casks 
destined especially for the preservation and transport of 
alimentary liquids which require exclusively oak-wood.” 

* ” * * * ® * * 


“ The establishment of railroads in the United States alone, 
though recent, equals in importance all that has been done in 
our days in all the countries of Europe combined. Hence in 
the oe of foresters the construction of a single railroad is 
equal to the obligation imposed of eenewing Oras ten years 
the consumption of wood which must be taken from trees of 
at least one century old. The duration of a railroad tie of 
hard wood is estimated at a little over ten years, while of res- 
inous and soft wood the time is much shorter, The example of 
England, where the railways are exposed to severe use, should 
be a lesson for deep study.” 

[Mr. Martin ads statistics of the importation of oak and 
other woods into England and France from various countries, 
giving values and not quantities, for the five years ending 
with 1869. These show imports into France increasing from 
$28,078,054 in 1865 to $34,809,949 in 1869, about one-fifth being 
oak in both years. The English imports amounted to nearly 
$60,000,000 in 1865 and $52,750,000 in 1869, more than one-tenth 
being oak in the first year, and a little less than one-twelfth 
in 1869. Two-fifths nearly of England’s supply come from 
British America, and less than a twentieth from the United 
States, which export very little to France.] 











Ventilating and Warming. 


To THE Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

You certainly could not expect me to keep out of such an 
interesting discussion of this subject, which you so tempt- 
ingly opened by your significant inquiries in your issue of De- 
cember 20, 

I am very glad to hear you say: “The real point at issue 
and about which more knowledge is needed, is whether 
breathing artificially warmed air is unwholesome.” 

I should answer, most unhesitatingly, it is; and I would 
omit also the word “ artificially,” and simply say all warmed 
air is unwholesome—or perhaps we should use the word debili- 
tating. 

You ask: “Why is artificially warmed air injurious?” but 
you say, “ whereas that heated naturally in summer is not.” 
Then why is business suspended in the city during all the 
warm months, and why does every one who can afford it flee 
to the mountains or seaside to get a little “‘ cool, invigorating 
air,” and why is the mortality of our cities doubled and some- 
times trebled when the air we inhale is heated “naturally” to 
nearly the temperature of the blood? 

I think the fact that we exhale twice the amount of carbonic 
acid—which indicates a correspondingly increased activity in 
the circulation of the blood—when inhaling air near zero that 








we do when inhaling air near the temperature of the blood is 





a very significant answer to this question. 


Every observant person knows that he can walk twice as far, 
can use twice the amount of bodily exercise, and requires 
twice the amount of food in clear, cold winter weather as in a 
hot, sultry day in summer. All warmed air, therefore, is un- 
questionably enervating, debilitating; and when most 
say they “feel better after sleeping in acold room,” itisa 
genuine fact, and not merely ‘‘ prejudice.” 

This of course refers to persons in cool climates, similar to 
that of the United States. Personsraised under the scorching 
sun of the Equator seem to have much thicker blood, which 
hardly seems to get warmed into aetion much under 100 de- 
grees. 


This is well known to everyone who is accustomed to being 
tortured in our sleeping-cars, presided over by a tropical Afri- 
can, who seems sluggish and torpid until the conductor 
retires and he can heat the car up to 85° or 90°, and then he is 
quite cheerful and happy. 

“M” puts in a good plea for hot-air furnaces and exposes 
some of the fallacies of the paper read before the American 
Health Association. 

But I think the popular reason given for condemning hot- 
air furnaces, as expressed in the Master Car-Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, “ that it was better to take the air raw than cooked,” 
or in other words the simple fact of heating the air ruins it for 
breathing is entirely erroneous. 

It is a popular notion that the deleterious effects of the 
solid particles floating in the air are greatly augmented by 
being highly heated. On the contrary, I believe they are de- 
prived of most of their power to do harm by being submitted 
to a high temperature, 

Scalding or roasting the clothes of a small-pox patient is 
now considered by physicians the best means of purifying 
them or destroying the contagious influence, 

For the purpose of testing this matter, Franklin took a gun- 
barrel and heated it to a bright red heat and passed a current 
of air through it very slowly, and after cooling it supplied his 
canary bird with this cooled air for some time withont pro- 
ducing any languid or debilitating symptoms in 80 sensitive 
an organization as a canary bird. 

I think it very probable future investigations will prove that 
roasting the air by a bright red-hot surface is a great sanitary 
agent in destroying the miasmatic germs. What a revolution 
it would create if it could be proved that by passing all the air 
before breathing through one of our modern “tna” or “Vesu- 
vius” hot-air furnaces, a family could be protected from chills 
and fever even on the prairies of Illinois, 

I would insist upon it, however, that all that air would have 
to be thoroughly cooled before breathing—and not used for 
WARMING the house. The harm comes from inhaling it while 
warmed, and not from the fact of its having been “ cooked.” 

For a clear understanding of this subject, we must entirely 
disconnect the two subjects of warming and air supply. We 
must comprehend clearly that it is entirely practicable to be 
in a room filled with air at zero, and while we are taking into 
our lungs that fresh, invigorating air at zero a true thermom- 
eter surrounded by that air may indicate a temperature of 75°, 
and we may sit with our coats off with all the comfort of a 
summer atmosphere. We must remember that our ordinary 
thermometer is entirely unreliable as to the temperature of 
air surrounding it. 

It may be hanging in an atmosphere of 100° and only indie 
cate 70° if near a cold window or cold wall, so that it can radie 
ate its heat to that window; or if hanging where the direct 
rays of the fire or steam heater or the sun will be thrown upon 
it, a temperature of 70° may be indicated while the air gur- 
rounding it may be but 50°, 

This is the condition much of the time in the external 
atmosphere, as we are heated by the direct rays of the 
sun while the air itself is much cooler. We should 
therefore condemn as enervating and debilitating ard 
injurious to health all systems of warming that depend 
on overheating the fresh air before it is introduced into the 
room, no matter whether this air is overheated by hot-water 
pipes or steam pipes or furnaces heated by direct contact with 
the fire, or even the sun itself. An open fire, in which all the 
air that is warmed by immediate contact with the fire is carried 
up the chimney (I won’t say wasted, because I think it a 
greater waste to breathe it), and the radiant heat only is 
thrown into the room, most nearly imitates the action of the 
sun, and is the most wholesome kind of artificial heating, 

That combination of radiation and circulating warmed air, 
suchas stoves, radiators, etc., which retains in the room the 
air warmed by immediate contact with their hot surfaces, is 
less wholesome. But, as before stated, the room heated by 
hot-air currents, either from steam or hot-water pipes or fire- 
heated surfaces, is most debilitating of all. 

An excellont effect may be produced by using the direct ra- 
diation only from a hot stove, and allowing the air warmed by 
coming in contact to escape immediately on rising from it. 

I really admire the great red-hot stove in the temporary de- 
pot at Pavonia Ferry, sending its bright radiant heat in all di- 
rections, but the open roof allowing the free escape ot all the 
debilitating warmed air. 

A diffused warmth over the floor and all around the exterior 
sides of our rooms or cars is the great desideratum, and I 
think if a few more of the papers would only get as thorough- 
ly interested in the subject and discuss it as intelligently as 
the Rartnoap GazeTTe has been doing for a year or two past, 
we should not be troubled with so many impracticable 
schemes, and we should soon have railroad cars in which it 
would be a pleasure to ride through the country, instead of a 
dreaded torture as now; and even our health journals might 
be shamed out of making business for doctors by crying 
against sleeping with open windows. 


Lewis W. Lzeps, 
Engineer of Ventilating and Warming. 
No, 110 pena New Yorx, t 
12th mo. 22, 1873. 
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Editorial Announcements. 


Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to Tax Ramnoap Gazette. Communications 
Sor the attention of the Editors showd be addressed Evrror 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Contribuations.—Subsoribers and others will materially as- 
sist us in making our news accurate and complete if they will 
send us early information of events which take place under 
their observation, such as changes in railroad officers, organi- 
zations and changes of companies, the letting, progress and 
completion of contracts for new works or important improve- 
ments of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and m their management, particulars as to 
the business of railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
ment. Discussions of subjects pertaining to ALI. DEPARTMENTS 
of railroad business by men practically acquainted with them 
ave especially desired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding 
early copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 








THE STRIKE. 


——P 

The daily papers for nearly a week past have brought us 
news of a strike of locomotive runners on the leased lines 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad west of Pittsburgh—those 
worked by the ‘* Pennsylvania Company” of which Mr. J. 
N. McCullough is General Manager. The strike at this 
time of writing—the last day of the year—is still in prog- 
yess, or perhaps we should say in decline. At this distance 
end with our means of information it is impossible to de- 
termine the justice or injustice of the position of either 
of the parties in the contest. There has been some vio- 
lence on the part of some of the strikers and their friends, 
although less than usual at such times. Armed police and 
military have been called out to protect the property of the 
railroad companies, business has been almost entirely sus- 
pended, men are idle and angry, and the officers of the 


company in a defiant attitude of defense. A person who- 


had learned nothing by experience, or who was ignorant of 
the kind of feelings engendered by such a contest, would 
probably be filled with surprise that such a relation is pos- 
sible between those who have work to be done and the 
men who expect to do it. In order to make a compre- 
hensive statement of the reasons for such a condition of 
things, we would be obliged to write a treatise on human 
nature, its ignorance and selfishness, its folly and petu- 
lance, its short-sightedness and blind disregard of conse- 
quences. Although the beginning of the year might be a 
suitable time for such an essay, this is not the place nor 
are we delegated to write such literature. There are, how- 
ever, some things which experience and knowledge of hu- 
.man nature teach us regarding our conduct to our fellow- 
men. Among these is our mutual dependence one upon 
the other, All society and’ the happiness of the hu- 
man race are based upon this fact, which is one of the 
laws of our existence. All relations, but especiallw of em- 
ployer and employed, have mutual duties requiring us to 
bear and forbear, to fulfill which we must bear true alle- 
giance to each other and make the good of the one the aim 
and object of the other. Now, although this sounds very 
much like the most stupid commonplace utterance, yet one 
of the most prolific causes of discontent and evil in all re- 
lations of life, we believe, is the result of ignoring this 
law. Speaking of it in one of his denunciatory essays, 
Carlyle says : 
wd gency Na sd Treats Pana, noose 
anywhere so far as I can learn, that the grand panacea for so- 


cial woes is what we call ‘ enfranchisement,’ “emancipation,’ 
or, translated into practicai language, the cutting asunder of 
human relatious whenever they are found grievous, as is like 
to be the case at the rate we have been going for some genera- 
tions past. Let us all be ‘free’ of one another; we shall then 
be happy. a gg ay mace bond or connection apepe that of 
cash payment; day’s wages for {air day’s work; bargained 


| 
for by voluntary contract, and law of supply and demand: this | are of our physical organization. Just as the old treat- 


ene be the oe ene | —— and injus- | ment of these diseases has become less violent with experi- 


It in, we beliove, this feeling, which hes grown un- | ence, so will the cure for this social disease be modified as 
consciously in the minds of employers and employed, that om ge og od, oni Me. diagnosis 4 eutaated into 
presents so great an obstacle to an amicable adjustment of —— - > - 
their mutual and sometimes conflicting claims. A large | veut matinee whieh ine hand Secatettes seoteeiained te 
proportion of employers do not recognize the right of men | erawep viewer terre ong: 10° eee 
to combine to keep up the price of labor. To all who do ploying _— se wer Deaenescege~letanenrer bee? 4 a 
go, they would sdminister only denunciations and mus- | lie-e, be effective in many cases. Those engaged in 
orn Oving toa sesh of mental chtesenam, Gap cont |the present strike, from the reports which reach 
_ : : Prsiied lus, have struck without anthoriy of their union, 

sonnet cogent actncf viclencs tnd tnvt eas | or Brotherhood, as they call it. Whether men are likely to 
the united demand of men for higher wages. It is quite | 4 y ’ y 
true that lawlessness usually accompanies strikes, but it is | conduct a strike or any other movement to a successful 
very much for the same reason that sialihdieamein always issue, when they break faith with an organization to which 
attends a popular election. The right to strike is no more they have voluntarily pledged - ee YA i ae 
affected by the one* than is that of holding an election by | Te™mely doubtful. Before negotiations or arbitration can 
the other. In many cases, doubtless, an amicable adjust- | be conducted successfully, it is necessary that each party 


6 | ment of the questions at issue is made impossible in the | =o peene on pores santero pres aes — oo 
1| beginning, by meeting the representatives of the men as | other will abide by his agreement. The strikers in ignor- 


though they were guilty of some crime in making a united | ing their pledges to their own organization have, we think, 
claim, irrespective of the nature of the latter. We have | done themselves and their brethren a very great evil, and 
taken occasion before to point out that not only is it often one which it will be difficult for them to recover from. 
right for men to make demands, but it is wrong sometimes | They have broken their agreements and thus caused dis- 
mah to andiee thems, Sha tantes ea aid be the ease if 16do- | trust of their own professions of allegiance, and of the good 


motive runners were obliged to run trains over an unsafe | faith of all in that organization. If the members of the 
bridge, or a dangerous piece of track, both of which are not | latter are wise, they will a — codon Ge comme of 
unknown cases. To assume thet all trades-anions are | those who have struck, as its chief officer, indeed, has done, 
wrong and criminal, and should be “crushed out,” implies and if possible open some way for amicable arbitration in 
a very great degree of blindness to the popular mse at future when there is any difference between employers and 
the present day in those who hold such sentiments. employed. 
Trades unions are just as much an established fact as uni- 
versal suffrage, and however much we may regret either, it 
metas — pervedbeginngty wipes co ant of the new defaults on coupons due January 1 by the 
ee eee an ei a ne to a pom chit Ne bp duets previous announcement or understanding of the fact. The 
companica - ach ~ etal mm re arenes “4 Northern Pacific has not been expected to pay since Jay 
expensive. It is invariably attended with great Cooke & Co. failed last September, and its proposition to 
disorganization of ‘business, waste and e¢ om fund coupons has been advertised for two weeks or more. 
and therefore if the true interests of the p ban _ Ly a > - egg, + bese rep . 
nies are consulted, it will be avoided if possible without moi cgeg my ares . Ps a beri a rears 
surrendering some point of greater importance than the wt gle Renter hai ra 

loss referred to. Generally, we believe, the greatest ob had made default on other issues whose coupons became 

. 5 . . 4 

stacle in the way of an amicable adjustment of a strike is Guo nites Suly.end betnes demgery. The ria rea 
the fact that the men who ,represent it are first treated as & Canty ie bee eaedy out ouhoup, of. Ginea tiengueeslte 
criminals, and next the person to whom the appeal is made and now very common ‘‘circulars to bondholders, and 
receives them in an arbitrary manner, and with those Ge nu anen a penedelip-aqedien: Hates: Ge 
‘*high-and-mighty ” airs which are so offensive to all of | besciy —_ om a Aree ctl Gants peggy 
us and especially so to men who conceive, rightly or not, ont a bern - va a “ as res a gan = 
that they are the victims of injustice. The inconceivable poeple ry rela aed ome aed tarsal oo fiec a repeimees 


: ; : : | ime : 
folly of telling a deputation representing a body of dissat- = 7! ompany 
isfied men to ‘‘strike and be damned,” which is reported | Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe : 


DEFAULTS ON JANUARY COUPONS. 
The sharp edge has been taken off from the most import- 








Amount of bonds. Amount due. 








: : q : BSE MONE, DONE Thecscccececccess:- enevies $7,042,500 $246,487 
in the daily press of one of the leading officers of a West-| wichita & 8. W. 1st mort. 7s guar .. ... 412,000 ‘ 
ern road, is so unlike the usual discreet language of the | Canada Southern : 
1 t h + i ibuted tha Ist mort. GOld 78......ce ec ecereeeveeeces 9,000,000 315,000 
gentleman to whom it is attribu that we can hardly | Chesapeake & Ohio : : 
it it. P . iti ; indi ° 2d mort. gold 7s (1st on Atlantic Ex.)...... ? ? 
credit it If true, it illustrates most forcibly the indiscre- | orn. City, St. Joseph & Council Blufis : 
tion of persons occupying such positions. To plunge the | Council Binffs & St. Joe 1st mort. 7s . 500,000 17,500 
: Fi : : : | Kansas Pacific : 
business of thousands of miles of railroad into confusion, and | “Tana bonds gold SS be ee a a a 8 1,821,250 63,744 
incur all the attending loss by such petulant defiance is, to | Kent County (Md.): 
th least. i dent d th . ASEMOPE GR. .0.-- 0+. +-cocccces seoce oe 400,000 12,000 
say the very least, imprudent, and the author might profit | LakeSuperior & Mississippi : 
by reflecting upon the maxim that ‘‘more flies are caught | TSC MROEE, BONE TO .oescrcccccrcccccsccccoes G600800 - 157,500 
+ k - es | Missouri, Kansas & Texas : 
with honey than with vinegar. | _ Union Pacific, Sorthern Branch, gold 6s.. 3,205,000 117,425 
‘ Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf : 
In what we have said, we do not rere to hold the men | Igst mort. land-grant 108............+++ - 5,000,000 250,000 
guiltless in all strikes. What we wish to make plain is, | — York & oo Midland : an ennete 
; , ; ‘ : t eae ,000, ; 
that the crushing-out process is not the wisest in dealing | ee Sig Kingston & Syracuse : — 
with them, and that the policy to be pursued is one of pre- |. 1*t mort, gold 78....... ....sesesereeees 2,600,000 01,680 
A ., . ; © D S: : 
vention and not of retaliation. It of course possible that 1st mort. land-grant gold 7s....... ...+- 30,000,000 1,095.000 
men may make demands so unreasonable and with such | a veeeceee «. $72,590,760 $2,656,576 


persistence that the only thing left to a railroad company | 
is to resist to the last; but usually, we believe, a little | 
skillful diplomacy and finesse will avert a direct contest. 

We do not, of course, mean to hold the strikers guiltless | 
on all such occasions. The lawlessness in which they in- | ¢ whieh entsteni ° t 4. Th 
dulge is not only wicked, but stupid. It is sure to defeat | eee mo eayrastig 4 “ tg wets nig “a t Se 
the very object they have in view, and the only ressoning | ta oa eras eo ao — 4 wt ag wi 
which can be addressed to such must be administered by sr ts xi - ‘ ve com rer 8 a een ar homepey 
policemen. It should, however, be remembered that usual- | os . me Ps ected " bret han of ee a 
of sing Sg ee bs semponeng yo | have not ascertained, should probably be in the list ; also 
iis Socaeuey “of the Gcmbpeny ‘weenie tanuhonstibie. | some Arkansas roads which have bonds from the State 
ihe monthly receipts and expenses are matters which they | which the State will not pay, but we are not sure that they 

, ‘ | are endorsed by the companies. 

seldom observe, and never study. It is not easy, either, | If we were to add those issues with coupons due in Jan- 


to make such men understand that a large corporation | uary, on which at least one default has been made before, 
mag be unable to pay es high o rete of wages now os it did our list would be much lengthened. They are : 
six months ago. Of course such ignorance to one who 

daily studies the financial weathercock, and is familiar 


with every symptom exhibited in Wall street, is almost in- Alabama Central Ist 88........00.. sseeeeee se $64,000 


All of the interest is due in gold except $279,500, and 
adding 10 per cent. to the $2,376,000 thus due, we have 
$2,894,000 as the currency required to pay this interest. 

The totals do not include the Chesapeake & Ohio 7s, the 


Inte rest 








‘ Detroit, Hilledale & Indians 2 8, 000 24.000 
; ; j ; etroit, le ndiana ° se y w 
conceivable, and for this reason the motives of action of the idan ttn ine... See 87 600 
one party are misunderstood by the other. -In such cases Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston 1st 10s.. 5,000,000 250,00 
ve : : ‘ ittle Rock & Fort Smith gold 68............. 500,000 105,000 
a frank and conciliatory discussion of the subject between | vavevitic & Lexington gold 1s8................ ; 17,500 
employers and men, the diffusion of information regarding | Michigan Lake Shore ist 8s....... tere eeeeeees 85,200 
th diti f thi ought dwe beli fte: 1d. | New Orleans, Mobile & Texas gold 7s.. Ss 140,000 
€ condition 0 ngs, gat, and we believe often would, | gt, Paul & Pacific, Sauk Rapids 1st 7s. 24,500 
have the effect of bringing about an amicable adjustment | Selma, Rome & Dalton ante seeeeeeeees *° San 
of difficulties. That those who conduct strikes are often | Southern Minnesota 24 78.......... s..-s..05 43,820 
stubborn, stupid and utterly blind to the consequences of $960,907 





their own acts, is of course true, but that is just so much 


But large as this amount is, the Northern Pacific alone 
more a reason for treating them patiently. 


| exceeds it, and the sumof new defaults is nearly three 
| Strikes are now no longer accidents, but are as much a | times that of the old defaults. Altogether we find here 
disease of the body politic as the measles or indigestion | that there is a failure to pay a total of $3,616,583 of inter- 
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est due on the Ist inst., representing a currency value of | at in meetings of the division, and likely enough by its 
about $3,900,000, and due on bonds for the aggregate | 


amount of $97,542,250, whose market value and availability 
have been enormously depreciated by this failure to pay 
interest, whatever may be the result as to the payment of 
the principal when due. Yet these are only those issues 
of bonds whose half-yearly interest falls due in January 
and July. We have had to make it up before the Ist of 
January, so that any omissions will be readily accounted 
for, some companies refusing to acknowledge their insol- 
vency until they have passed the day when their debts 
become due. 

The amount of the railroad bonds with coupons due 
in January on which the interest is met promptly is, very 
nearly, $465,000,000, without including the bonds issued 
by the government in aid of Pacific railroads, which by 
themselves amount to nearly $65,000,000. Even adding 
this, the defaulting bonds amount to nearly one-fifth of 
the whole amount on which interest is due at this time, 
which is, we need not say, a very sorry tale to tell and 
very discouraging to the holders of American railroad se- 
curities at home and abroad. 

All the issues on which defaults are made now for the 
first time, and all but one of the others, are new railroads, 
though all but two are completed, so as to form complete 
routes, and all have been in operation and carried more or 
less traffic. Forming nearly one-fifth of the issues of all 
roads whose interest is due at this time, they must be, of 
course, a much larger proportion of the issues of new 
roads. Indeed we are only able to count about $85,000,- 
000 of issues of new roads, that is, issues made by new 
companies since the completion of the Union and Central 
Pacific roads, on which the January interest is paid, and 
to make up this amount we are compelled to include some 
issues which we may hear a bad report of by the end of. 
next week. We may say then that more than one-half of 
the coupons of new bonds due this month are not paid, 
and the average interest paid on such bonds, good and bad 
together, is probably about 3 per cent. 








The Strike and the Brotherhood. 





The great majority of newspapers and newspaper readers 
seem inextricably confused as to the position of the 
‘Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers ” toward the strike 
on the Pennsylvania Company's lines. They hear in the 
first place that the engineers at meetings of the Brother- 
hood determined to strike, then came the proclamation of 
Mr. Charles Wilson, the chief executive of the Brother- 
hood, that the strike is unauthorized by that society and 
contrary to its laws; and again come numerous announce- 
ments as to what the strikers have determined at meetings 
of the Brotherhood to do or not to do. We are not well 
enough informed as to the exact history of the proceedings 
to describe them precisely, but it is quite possible and 
probable that all the reports mentioned above are true. The 
Brotherhood, as all our readers may not know, consists of 
a central organization with branches or ‘‘ divisions,” there 
being one of the latter usually where there are large engine- 
houses and where the ‘‘ runs” of a large number of the men 
begin andend. There is one constitution for all these 
divisions, and their action on certain points is limited by 
it. It is definitely limited with regard to strikes, concern- 
tng which the proceedings, according to the method laid 
down in the constitution, would take something like the 
following course: The division whose members 
consider themselves aggrieved and desire to strike must 
communicate through the officers of the central organiza- 
tion with all the other divisions, and can strike only when 
a certain number of them (two-thirds, we believe) have 
approved such action and agreed to support the striking 
members by payment of money. Now the Brotherhood is so 
extended, reaching nearly every part of the United States 
and Canada where there are railroads, that it takes consid- 
erable time to go through this process. Then, as the men 
who are not aggrieved have power to determine whether 
those complaining are justified in striking, and as, more- 
over, they must pay for the support of the strikers if they 
authorize them to strike, it is not at all likely that a strike 
will be authorized in this way either with great haste or 
great passion. Indeed, it seems very improbable that the 
Brotherhood as a body would ever determine upon a strike, 
according to these regulations, unless the circumstances 
were very aggravating, so that as long as the authority of 
the central organization—the Grand Division—of the 
Brotherhood is maintained, it seems better calculated to 
prevent than cause strikes, though it would probably 
wield enormous power if it did once authorize a strike on 
one road, as in that case all the other runners in the coun- 
try would unite to support the strikers. 

Now the consequence is not that strikes are en- 
tirely prevented, or nearly so, but that when the men 
on any line are very angry and hasty they disobey the 
laws of the Brotherhood and strike in spite of it. They 
will not wait for the slow action and uncertain result of « 
vote taken in a hundred and fifty other divisions, none of 
whom are aggrieved, but act like an independent body of 
men, very muchas if there were no Brotherhood. It is 
true, probably, that the determination to strike is arrived 


vote. It is none the less true that such action is contrary 
to the laws under which the division acts. The action 
comes from the division because that is the only organiza- 
tion which the locomotive runners have, and, instead of 
forming one for the purpose, they use the one in which 
they are accustomed to act, though in so doing they violate 
its fundamental law. This is not so strange an action as 
to call for great wonder. Almost all societies act on what- 
ever may seem of overwhelming interest to all, or nearly 
all, its members, though that particular thing may not be 
among the objects for which the organizations were made, 
and though they may even be prohibiting from acting on 
such matters, People generally use the weapons they have 
at hand when they wish to make a sudden attack, anda 
useful hammer is not infrequently turned into an instru- 
ment of violence, for reasons which may be justifiable or 
not, according to circumstances. 

In the strike now pending, thus, we see a society taking 
a course which its own rules forbid it to take, and using to 
declare, promote and carry on a strike an organization 
made partly for the purpose of preventing altogether strikes 
of that kind—that is strikes determined upon by the men 
of one single road or system of roads. 








A Unique Engineering’ Report. 





However much we may value the reports made by engineers 
of public works, and insist upon their importance, and pre- 
serve them in our libraries, and give our days and nights to 
their study, we fear we must confess that they are generally 
pretty dull reading, at least to the non-professional class. We 
might go on to show how this is soin the nature of things, 
and is not due to any peculiar dullness and literary incapacity 
in engineers as a class ; we might attempt to prove that sew- 
ers and embankments and breakwaters are not in themselves 
exciting subjects, and that no degree of clearness of descrip- 
tion or elegance of diction could make accounts of them at- 
tractive—certainly not entrancing ; but we will try to account 
for the fact (which needs no accounting fur) more radically by 
pointing out the circumstance that these reports usually, with 
more or less necessity, lack the personal element: there is 
little human about them; and though the mass of mankind 
may not, like Horace, feel that nothing human is without con- 
cern to them, still they do pretty generally feel no concern in 
what is not human, ‘ 

And in support of this theory (which, whatever its merits, 
may serve well enough as an introduction to the extracts 
which follow) we adduce the document which now lies before 
us, which is not only an engineering report, but an official 
document, and so combines the elements generally supposed 
to insure the maximum of dullness. 

This document is the “‘ Report of the City Surveyor and Wa- 
ter Works Engineer for the Year 1872-73” of the grave and an- 
cient and picturesque city of Quebec, in the dignified Do- 
minion of Canada, where, we believe, no trifling is allowed. It 
has all the outward marks of an official report—an octavo 
pamphlet of nearly 200 pages, full of tables and figures, and 
stitched ina dingy green cover, with what we presume to be 


Montreal pays $13,900 for its engineering staff of two officers 
and eight assistants, the Quebec City Surveyor, with two as- 
sistants, has to do all the engineering work of that city for 
$2,800. He recommends the Council to travel, that the mem- 
bers may “return with practical and correct ideas in relation: 
to salaries and other matters.” 

Having given so much from the preface, we shall have less 
room for the report proper, and we begin to fear that the read- 
er will not get a very complete idea of the City Surveyor’s work 
in Quebec after all. That can be remedied by going there, 
however—and it is well worth one’s while to visit that pictur- 
esque bit of old continental Europe strayed away here so near 
our very unromantic selves, And it is possible that you will 
like better to see what M. Baillarge says than to know what he 
has done. However that may be, we do not mean to give you 
your choice, 


The different works, even where quite unimportant, are de- 
scribed with some minuteness, and the descriptions are inter- 
spersed ! ere and there with remarks which add what we have 
called ‘‘ human interest” to the dry details. For instance, speak- 
ing of Montcalm ward, the City Surveyor saye: ‘“‘ The Council- 
lors for this ward, MM. Tasehereau and M. A. Hearn, have 
taken care that it should get its share of the spoils;” and treat- 
ing of streets, ‘‘ It is sometimes amusing to hear the elucubra- 
tions of piano-venders and newspaper penny-a-liners and other 
street folk on matters that they know no more of than the man 
in the moon;” advocating the widening of St. John street and 
the removal of St. John Gate, he ceases to beseech and com- 
mands: “But I tell you, gentlemen of the City Council and 
citizens of Quebec, that it is a work which must be decided on. 
and carried out without further delay,” though he afterwards 
adds: ‘* I do not ingist on the widening of St. John street being 
immediately carried through from end to end;” recommending 
the extension of a terrace, he shows how earnest he is by say- 
ing: “I would willingly subscribe $50 myself for the enjoy- 
ment of such a luxury as a level walk a quarter of a mile long 
facing on one of the most magnificent harbors in the world,” 
which, considering his small salary of $2,000 a year, argues a 
strong love of the beautiful. Urging the purchase of some pri- 
vate grounds for a street improvement, he recommends that the 
Dominion Government be called upon to pay part of the cost, 
“not in the manner in which things are usually done in 
in Quebec, but in the way that Montreallers do them—by call- 
ing on the Commissioner of Public Works, not praying or 
requesting that so and so be done, but saying that so and so 
must be done.” Of another street improvement he says: ‘‘ The 
expropriation of the O’Brien property has been decided on—at - 
last!!! * * * ——'s house has at length beenremoved—no 
doubt to the relief and peace of mind of ex-Councillor Blais.” 

In another chapter he ventures some architectural criticism 
of the new Post Office, which evidently lacked his fostering 
care: ‘It is really pitiful that nothing can be properly done 
in this benighted city. * * * Look at the third story of this 
building. Do the parties that planned it not know, have they 
not yet learned, the proper position for a window? * * * 
The trusses under the window-sills seem to have been put up- 
side down by mistake, and the designs for the keystones of the 
arches selected from ‘drawings for the million.’ * * * The 
roof over this part of the edifice looks precisely like a pie-dish 
turned upside down, and the whole structure, the two first 
floors of which would otherwise be passable, is made a bur- 
lesque of andan abortion from being thus capped with le 








the arms of Quebec printed on the cover. Altogether it is as 
unlikely a piece of literature to be picked up to amuse oneself | 
after dinner as—as—say the report of the New York Produce | 
Exchange, or Ex. Doc. No. 27. But it is only another illustra- | 
tion of the maxim that “appearances are often deceitful,” as 

we shall proceed to show. 


For, beginning with the beginning, M. Baillarge (that is the | 
name of the Quebec City Surveyor) has a preface, which is an 
unusual thing in reports, and the preface is also unlike other | 
prefaces, as it will bear witness below : 


“It will be found that this report contains, as Mark Twain 
has it, ‘quite a good deal of information.’ It may be read 
with advantage by the general public, as we!l as by their rep- 
resentatives in the City Council. It is written in my familiar, 
rough-and-ready style, and without such due regard to 

hraseology as might be, if I had the necessary time to devote 
fo it. Whether I shall survive to write another is more than I 
can tell; for there is an end to all things, and the unfed, over- 
burdened beast must give way rapidly under such inhuman 
treatment. Not only has the mandat its inconven- 
iences ; it is worse still to be at one and the same time ‘ Engi- 
neer, Architect and Surveyor.’ During my predecessor’s (Mr. 
Hamel’s) time, outsiders were constantly called in when a city 
hall or recorder’s a, a police station or engine-house, a 
market hall, pontoon, lic stairway, pier. stage, or 
any other work of the kind was required ; but because have 
the misfortune to be architect and engineer as well as sur- 
veyor, I am looked to to perform the work of all three for the 
ssloey of one. I do not regret the experience of men and 
things thus acquired by being brought in contact with all the 
world and his wife ; but I have enough of it now and nothing 
more to learn at it. I feel equal to se my country in 
some higher sphere and yw with a of say $4,000 
to $5, a year: I have done so before and expect to do it 
again. My remarks in the followin es must be taken in 
ood part by the pn Council, Councillors and Members. 
t is nonsefise to talk about my | the Council, as on 
the occasion of my communications in relation to matter con- 
cerning the Market Department. There is nothing dishonor- 
able or derogatory to the dignity of the Council or committees 
in the remarks and recommendations of a City Surveyor. 
Our suggestions are for the city’s and welfare. Council- 
lors must not run away with the idea that the fact of their 
being made such invests them individually with unwonted 
superiority. As the Chronicle has it, they do not become demi- 
ods. I consider myself no ordinary or every day scribbler. 
have been Gity Councillor myselt, and myself as fit 
on — fey. to re me) poe of © 7 me 
of the ° more : ly me) oe w 
allowed of it, to carry on the business of the city, either as 
one of three commissioners, or, better still, as sole commissioner, 
and Councillors know this pretty well. Saeh Sram, being the 
case, my remarks and suggestions, as contained in the follow- 
ing pages, must be taken as from one who can speak authori- 
ively.” 


We are guilty of the italics above. 








Further on the preface calls attention to the fact that while | 


oasque de mon pere. It is worse, if possible, than the Masonic 
Hall or Quebec Bank. When spoken highly of by some of our 
know-nothings, its parentage is claimed by certain of our city 
architects; but the momentit is found fault with, the self- 
same men agree with you and repudiate it as being the design 
of some unknown architect from Ottawa or elsewhere.” 
Speaking of private buildings he assumes a familiar tone, as, 
‘Our friend of the Peg Top has come out in a new dress,” and 


| “Guay of Notre Dame street is cutting out his neighbors.” 


And he does not even hesitate to criticise the management of 
a private business, where, speaking of the structures of new 
steel works, he says: ‘‘ Where something may be looked for im 
the way of profits, if too many cooks don’t spoil the broth, 
which it appears now is ‘ what’s the matter,’there being ap- 
parently no proper control, no intelligent superintendence—in 
a word, no head to the concern.” Referring to some extra 
charges which are said to have been in consequence of not 
following out the surveyor’s specifications, he says: “ It 
is to be hoped the Oouncil will now see the in- 
convenience of non-professional members of a oom- 
wittee interfering with things which they know 
nothing about, instead of leaving it to their City Engineer to 
earry out his designs unmeddled with ; for it must not be 
imagined that the mere act of making a man an Alderman or 
a City Councillor to ‘sit on a pontoon’ invests him at the 

same time with all the engineering lore which it has taken the 
professional years of study and practice to acquire ;” in all 
of which, we imagine, M. Baillarge has told his city fathers 
squarely pretty much what many and many another City 

Engineer has thought silently of his. 

A good word is put in for the Quebec & Gosford wooden 
railroad, which wanted ground for a terminus inside of the 
city. With it and a change to iron rails, and an extension of 
the road, and an improvement of its grading, ‘‘then, I say, 
there may be a future for the road and some hope of the un- 
fortunate stockholiers seeing the tail end of a dividend some 
day or other.” 

He reports on the city’s suits also, and says: “The gas suit 
has been brought to a term, and the Corporation as usual 
(who cares for the Corporation ?) condemned to foot the bill.” 
He then proceeds to demonstrate that the Court erred in this 
judgment, it being based on the fact that the cit had paid the 
contested claims without question for many years, and so had 
accepted that interpretation of the contract; ‘‘ so that, I sup 


| pose, if my butcher or my baker supplied me with a pound o1 


two less meat or bread per day or week than stipulated ior 
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and because I had not detected the fraud or error for several 
years, then when I should find them to be cheating me, I 
could not recover the difference or get back my money. ‘This 
may be Court-House justice, but not the kind for me;” and 
again, “The thing, I say, is iniquitous, and I defy contradic. 
tion.” And generally he seems not to like the methods of the 
law and lawyers, asin giving an account of a market suit he 
says: ‘I have been made to give 54 pages of evidence, which 
might well have been condensed into the units with the tens 
left ont, as it is made up of answers to questions propounded 
ten times over, questions and cross-questions, with others at 
right angles to these last and others again crossing and 
recrossing them from every point of the compass ; while in- 
terested parties, who apparently have much time to spare from 
their own offices, sit by from morning till night, smiling or 
langhing outright in a most contemptuous way, and often 
insulting in the grossest manner witnesses who cannot be 
made to lie for their especial benefit.” 

The eagerness of house-owners to get large pay for poor 
buildings destroyed to make room for public works awakens 
his wrath in another case, and he expresses his opinions thus: 

“The house is extremely old and ricketty, and it stands to 
reason that the proprietor would Indly et rid of it, and this 
is one way of going about it. Works of the kind carried on in 
any locality are always a to some one or other of the 
community. So is an earthquake. How many times bave I 
not heard masons and builders who had put up defective 
work, walls which thereafter settled or cracked, attribute the 
defects when discovered to the late earthquake. * * * * 
The blasting in Buade street was just the my 3 to suit, The 
cracks wore thape before ; but no matter, ‘say it was the blast- 
ing done it’; or, as I heard a mason tell another, ‘say it was 
the earthquake,’” 

Further along he treats of the subject of piling and cutting 
firewood in the streets, which he calls “this disgraceful prac- 
tice, this abominable nuisance”; and finally, warming up to 
the enormity of the evil, he says: ‘“‘ Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, 
will you or will you not repeal the clause in the by-law which 
allows of this intolerable and ever-increasing nuisance? If I 
were sole Commissioner you should pretty soon see an end to 
all such abuses.” 


There is scarcely any matter pertaining to the city which 
this report does not comment on in some way. There is even 
a chapter on ‘Street Beggars,” who are not commonly sup- 
posed to come under the purview of a City Engineer; but 
this one says: ‘* There is not a day in the year but a dozen of 
them or more infest the City Hall and are regularly sent up to 
the City Surveyor, who is known to be a good kind of a fellow, 
and supposed to sympathize with ali the ailings that flesh is 
heir to.” But though he is this ‘‘ good kind of a fellow,” he 
cannot quite bear everything, and he expresses himself with 
regard to the acts and failures to act of sundry committees 
which had some control over his work with something like 
heat; as, for instance : ‘I must not be interfered with in mat- 
ters of such minor importance as this. I have too much other 
business to attend to; and after devoting so much of my time 
to municipal matters, it is not my intention to spend the 
remainder in hunting up members of a committee to form a 
quorum to decide whether I am right or not in agreeing, 
without their sanction, to give a man $30 for a job worth three 
times the money”; and he even closes with a bit of a threat, 
that in case such petty interferences shall be continued, ‘I 
shall consider it my duty to tender my resignation to the 
Council.” 


The question of salary crops out here and there in a way 
that shows it to have been a sore one (as well it might be): 

“The members individually are all well disposed, no doubt ; 
they would shake by the hand and hold forth most elo- 
quently and pathetically as to how they consider you to be 
overworked and inadequately paid. But how different when 
in their official capacity, ye 4 come to sit around the council 
board. The Mayor, with characteristic dignity, rises to an 
‘order of the day,’ ‘such and sucha report of the Finance 
Committee on an increase of salary to so and so.’ He looks 
around, What an enthusiastic subject it is! Members’ eyes 
are instantly fixed upon their respective desks ; some solitary 
voice calls out ‘continued’; the Mayor looks round again; 
an icy silence responds to inquiring gaze, and he echoes 
the familiar sound, ‘continued.’ And so it does continue for 
weeks and months and years, and may continue till the end of 
time.” J 

This is followed by a short essay on the proper manners 
and conduct to be displayed in the office of Mayor, which 
areamong the things our City Surveyor has studied. ‘I 
like a Mayor to be something of an autocrat,” he says, ‘such 
as I would be myself ifI held the position of Chiet Magistrate 
of the city.” 


Eleven full pages come in again on the salary question, and 
we think a good case is made out. Astatement of some of the 
work done precedes it. ‘* I have done the work, not of one man, 
but that of from three to five men,” including receiving and at- 
tending to 1,196 police reports, writing 1,073 letters. ‘‘ The 
case is probably one of the most scandalous ever known, and I 
now again appeal to the Council and citizens of Quebec to come 
to the rescue if they do not wish to run the risk, at some very 
early day, of being indicted for voluntary homicide or man- 
slaughter. A joke is a joke, no doubt, but a permanent and 
practical one of seven years’ standing, and which bids fair to 
assume the chronic form, is more than a good-natured fellow 
like myself can stand.” He adduces the example of Montreal 
as proof, showing that there the City Surveyor receives $2,800 
a year, and the Manager of Water-Works the same, “ while 
I do the work of both, and of haléa dozen others for $1,600.” 

But we have quoted enough, we think, to warrant the appel- 
ation we have given to the report in the title above. Rarely 
has an engineer set forth his own character so well, and, to 
tell the truth, the character is evidently that of a mind won- 
derfuily alert and outspoken, warmly interested in everything 
which concerns his business, and all the rest of the city’s busi- 
ness, and some thatis nefther his nor the city’s ; and with an 
irresistible inclination to tell what he thinks on these and 
other subjects in very plain and very forcible and familiar 
language. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Ramzoap Gazerre has information of 
the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Washington City, Virginia Midland & Great Southern.— 
The Danville Extension has been extended southward 5 miles 
to a point 36 miles south of Lynchburg, Va. Intercolonial.— 
Track is laid from Cacouna northeast 17 miles down the south 
bank of the St. Lawrence to Trois Pistoles, Quebec. Keokuk & 
Kansas Cily.—Track is laid from Salisbury, Mo., southward 
16 miles to Glasgow. Memphis, Carthage & Northwestern,— 
Extended from the east border of Kansas west 3 miles to Shaw- 
nee, 

This is a total of 41 miles of new railroad, 17 of it in Canada, 
making a total of 3,63044 miles completed in the United States 
in 1873. 


Tue Sr. Louis & SournzasTeRnN Raruway Company has the 
honor to be first among the railroads which have made default 
in interest payments to provide for resumption. It has been 
80 common to see a company’s annorncement that it would 
pay in ‘“‘a few days” or ‘‘next month “iollowed by a propo- 
sition to fund coupons for two or three years that it is en- 
couraging to find one which intends to pay in money, after 
some delay. The St. Louis & Southeastern announces that it 
will pay the coupons which were due November 1 on the 15th 
of January. It also announces, however, that it will postpone 
the payment of the coupons of Evansville, Henderson & Nash- 
ville bonds due January 1 until March 1, and those of its 
consolidated first-mortgage bonds due February 1 next until 
Aprill. It will pay 7 per cent. interest on the face of the 
coupons for the time they are over-due. 

This resumption is encouraging, the more so since it is the 
first sinee the panic; and itis worth something te the credit 
of the country as well as that of the company, from the fact 
that its bonds are largely held in Europe, where we sadly 
need something to help our financial reputation. Five or 
six more such resumptions would probably convince the Ger- 
man and Dutch investors that a security is not necessarily 
worthless because it is American—which is a conclusion many 
of them have been approaching and many of them have quite 
reached. 

















Tut INTERNATIONAL & Great NoRTHERN Benps, whose sale 
by auction recently we noticed last week, were not sold “ flat,” 
as we supposed and stated—that is, including the interest 
accrued since the payment of the last coupon—but with ac- 
crued coupon interest from August 1 at the rate of 7 per cent., 
ag, the Treasurer of the company informs us, Thus the pur- 
chaser paid about $385 per $1,000 for interest besides the 
amount bid for the bond, and the sales at 60 yielded the com- 
pany 6344—a noteworthy difference, This is not so inferior 
to the sales abroad of new American railroad securities. 
We see that Dutch and German authorities estimate that the 
average amount received by the comvanies for their bonds 
sold in Holland and Germany for some years past has been 
65 per cent. of their face, counted in gold. It must be re- 
membered that a large part of the money paid for bonds by 
the investor usually goes to the agent who sells them, and in 
this case the only expense to the company was the auc- 
tioneer’s fees. We are further informed that immediately 
after the close of the auction sales application was made for 
$172,000 more of the bonds, making the total sales $880,000, all 
bona fide. 








Fisk & Haron, the second of the great banking firms to sus 
pend last September, and whose suspension, owing to their 
exceptionally good reputation for strength and especially for 
integrity, had a very discouraging effect on the community, 
resumed payment on the 24th of December, or rather were pre- 
pared to resume; for down to close of the 26th scarcely any one 
could be found who desired to withdraw his deposits, though 
many made new ones. This firm will therefore pay the cou- 
pons of the Central Pacific bonds, and the other California 
properties owned or leased by the Central Pacific. Their re- 
sumption will be taken as another indication of returning 
health in financial business. 


@Oeneral Qailroad Mews. 


CHIGAGO RAILROAD NEWS. 
Lake Front Depot Grounds. 


The city of Chicago being in need of money just now, to 
make good the amount, at least temporarily, lost through the 
defalcation of the City Treasurer, its officers are canvassing the 
question of accepting the $200,000 which has been in the hands 
of ex-City Comptroller Kimball for some four years, that being 
the amount of the first payment for a portion of the lake front 
needed for a new depot. Heretofore the Common Counci 
would have nothing to do with the money, although it has lain 
on deposit at their disposal for several years. Just now real 
estate is dull, and $800,000, which seemed a small price for the 
land some time ago, may be considered a fair equivalent now, 
and the nn increase that before a great while the 
city and the railroad companies will come to some understand- 
ing by which the ground will become the property of the rail- 
Pape. - the site of one of the largest passenger gtations in 
the world. 


Illinois Central. 

The company now has a sleeping car attached to the night 
trains south Mondays and Thurs whieh runs through to 
New Orleans, being transferred at Cairo to 5 feet trucks and 
across the Ohio, whence it runs over the Mississippi Central 
and the New Orleans, Jackson & Great Northern, which to- 

ether form a nearly straight line from Cairo to New Orleans. 

e distafice by this route is, from Chicago to Cairo, 365 
miles; Cairo to New Orleans, 544 miles; total, miles. ‘This 
is just about the same as the shortest route from Chicago to 











New York. Thetrain leaving Chicago Monday (at @:15 M.) 
reaches New Orleans Wednesday night; that lea Thursday, 
on Saturday night. The through cars from yNew <oh will 

e8- 


start Mondays and Wednesdays and arrive in Chi 
days and Saturda 8. It is intended soon to have a t) 

y except Sundays. An excursion from New Orleans went 
up as far as Cairo on the occasion of the first transfer, which 
was of the car leaving Chicago last Monday. This car was 
well filled with through passengers. 














The first passenger train from New Orleans reached the 
ferry landing 7a" Cairo on the evening of December 23, 
and was transferred across the river. e transfer from 
standard to 5 feet trucks is made on the Cairo side, which is 
virtually the terminus of the MississippiCentral. Thesteamer 
heretofore used for the transfer from Cairo to Columbus, Ky., 
has been taken off, but it is understood that the Mobile & Ohio 
Company will put a boat on the line in order to keep up its 
own connection with the the Illinois Central. 


Cisne, Rock Island & Pacific. 

The Union Coal Company at La Salle has completed a track 
to connect with this road, which now has connections with 
eight coal shafts in La Salle and Peru. 


Ohioage & Alton. 
The bridge over the Mississippi at Louisiana, Mo., is com- 
pleted and trains cross it regularly. A dyke half a mile long 
is being built from the Illinois shore to secure the perma- 
nence of the channel through the draw. : 

It is reported that the stock yards and the repair shop now 
at Louisiana will be removed to Roodhouse, Ill., the junction 
of the Missouri line with the Jacksonville Division. 











ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


—Col. A. W. Wilder has been reappointed Railroad Com- 
missioner of Maine for another term. 


—Mr. A. L. Gardner, formerly Train Master on the St, Louis 
& Southeastern, and later agent for that road at Mt. Vernon, 
Ill., has been appointed Train Master of the Cumberland Val- 
ley Railread, with office at Chambersburg, Pa. 


—Mr. W. R. Hamilton, President of the Peoria & Rock 
Island Railroad Company, now performs the duties of the 
office of General Manager, made vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. C, W. Smith. 


—It is reported that Mr. James ©. Clarke, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Company, and now Sec- 
ond Vice-President of the Erie Railway Company, has been of- 
fered the position of President of the Western Maryland Rai!- 
road Company. 


—At the annual meeting of the Richmond & Petersburg 
Railroad Company, in Richmond, Va., .% the following 
directors were elected: H. K. Ellyson, B. W. Haxall, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Dr. T, W. Lassiter, Petersburg, Va.; R. R. Bridgers, 
Wilmington, N. 0.; W. T. Walters, Baltimore. The two last 
are new directors, replacing R. B. Haxall and F. R. Scott. 
Mr. Walters is a leading director of the Southern Security 
Company. 

—The office of Chief Supervisor of Road on the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad has been abolished, 
and Major E. M. Fuller, who held the position, has been ap- 
pointed First Assistant Engineer. 


—Mr. Lewis Durkee has been appointed Roadmaster of the 
a ag River Valley Division of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road, 


—Mr. A. Mackay has been appointed agent in Chicago of the 
Erie & North Shore Line, in place of CO, 8. aageen, who has 
gone to the Canada Southern, Mr. Mackay has been con- 
nected with the Blue Line office in Chicago for several years. 


—-At a meeting of the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners in Springfield, December 23, Mr. John M. Pearson 
ze —— Chairman of the Beard, in place of Col. H. D, Cook, 

eceased. 


—At a meeting of the Oshkosh eee ge a Company, 
December 20, Albert Keep, Marvin Hughitt, G. Bouck, Robert 
Campbell and O, F. Barron were chosen directors. Albert 
Keep was chosen President, Robert Campbell, Vice-President, 
and ©, F, Barron, Secretary. 


—Mr. BE. F. Uhl, of Ypsilanti, Mich., has been aguetnted Re- 
ceiver of the Detroit, Hillsdale & Indiana Railroad. 


—The following have become members of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers within the past few months: James 
©. Aldrich, William H. Grant, Richard M. Hoe, Stephen D. 
Tucker, New York ; Frederick de Funiak, Louisville, Ky. ; 
Moses ©. Kimberly, Brainerd, Minn.; Jacob A. Latcha, to: 
ledo, Ohio; James McCrea, Hollidaysburgh, Pa.; Isaac W, 
Smith, Olympia, Wash. T. 

—Mr. Charles 8. Tappan, formerly Freight Agent of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway, has been appointed General 
Western Agent of the Canada Southern’s new freight line—the 
‘*Diamond” and the ‘‘ Canada Southern.” 


—Mr. Andrew R. Trew has been appointed Assistant Super- 
intendent of Road for the Third Division of the Erie Railway 
with headquarters at Buffalo. Mr. Trew has been conneeted 
with the Department of Road for some time. 


—Col. 8. B. Beaumont, General Manager of the road, hes_ 
k ~ appointed Receiver of the Little Rock & Fort Smith Rai! 
road. 


—Mr. J. W. ime yg’ has been appointed General Passenger 
Agent of the Ohio & Mississipp1 Railroad. He has for some 
time held the same position on the Marietta & Cincinnati. 


—Major J. L. Morrow, formerly Assistant Superintendent of 
the Richmond & Danville Railroad, has been appointed Master 
of Transportation of the Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, with office at Rockville, Md. 


—Mr. Jacob Keene is Assistant Superintendent of Road in 
charge of the First Divigion (Jersey City to Susquehanna) of 
the Erie myst with headquarters at Middletown, N, Y. 
Mr. George OC. Mayo is Assistant Superintendent of Road in 
charge of the Second Division (Susquehanna to Dunkirk). 
Mr, Andrew R. Trew is Assistant Superintendent of Road in 
charge of the Third Division (Corning to Rochester and Hor- 
nellsville to Buffalo), with headquarters at Buffalo, 


— Mr. William Irving, heretofore General Freight Agent of 
the Burlington & Missouri River Railroad in Nebraska, will 
hereafter be General Ticket Agent also, in place of G. O. Man- 
chester, retired. 


—Mr. Bird M. Spencer has been appointed Assistant Treas- 
urer and H. H. Thompson Cashier of the Erie Railway Com- 
pany. 

—Mr. F. Heakes has been chosen Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Evansville & Crawfordsville Railroad Company, with office 
-~ — Ind. Mr. OC. Rush has been appointed Assistant 

uditor, 


—Mr. James Tarrance has been one Paymaster of the 
Benpeville, Terre Haute & Chicago Railroad, in place of A. B. 
itch. 


—Mr. 8. K. Hooper, formerly ot the Louisville, New Albany 
& Chicago, has been appointed General Ticket Agent of the 
Fort Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw, in place of Robert Rillie, who 
has resigned. ; 


—Mr. D. Farlin has been appointed General Freight Agent 
of the New York & Oswego Midland Railroad. 


—Mr. F. K. Huger has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Northeastern Railroad, with office at Charleston, 8. C., in 
place of 8. 8S. Solomon. 


— Mr. George H. Cram has been appointed Master of Trans- 
rine on the Texas & Pacific Railr ‘oad, in place of Charles 
. Johnson, 


— Mr. R. H. Chipman is General Breas Agent; 
rier, General Passenger Agent, and R. C. Shim 
of the New Jersey Midlan 


F. H. Oar- 


Jr., Cashier 
Railroad, with sashestl No. 25 Nas- 
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sau street, New York. Mr. Charles Clifford is Master Mechanic | the recent election from takin, 


m of the road. On 


§ possessio 
and R. R. Smalley, Supervisor of Road, with offices at Worten- the 23d, however, on application of the State Treasurer, the 


dye, N. J. 


— Col. D. B. Sickles has been appointed General Manager of 
the Arkansas Central Railway. 


— Mr. A. Pope, late General Freight Agent, has been ap- 
ointed General Ticket Agent of the Atlantic Coast Line and 
he Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta Railroad, in place of E. R. 

Dorsey, who has gone to the Baltimore & Ohio. 

— Mr. E. R. Dorsey, late of the Atlantic Coast Line, has 
been appointed Assistant General Ticket Agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, in place of A. A. Johnson, deceased, 


— Mr. L. L. Bond, Vice-President of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas panrey Sempene, has been made “ President pre tem,” 
an office created at a recent meeting of the board, and will be 
the executive of the corporation during the prolonged ab- 
sence of the President. 

—A circular from Mr. L. W. Palmer, General mt orneme 
ent of the Cairo & Vincennes Railroad, the appoint 
ment of Mr, T. E. Clarke as Train Master and Superintendent 
of Telegraph on that road, in place of J. A. Patterson, who has 
resigned. 

—Mr. Henry G. Prout, former! ong 
the construction of the Painesville oungstown ilroad, 
and latterly in Government av in the Rocky Mountains, 
has accepted an appointment as Major of E eers in the 


army of the Khedive of Egypt, and will sail from New York on 
the 10th. 





ed as an engineer in 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





—The earnings and expenses of the Northern Central Rail- 
way for the eleven months ending November 30, were as fol- 
OWS : 


1873. 1872. Increase. P’c’t. 
Earnings........ sees $4,620,004.72 $4,114,240.71 $505,764.01 1214 
EXPONseB.....0..0e00005 8,422,155.38  3,209,744.18 212,411.20 65% 





Net earnings..... $1,197,849.34  $904,496,53 $293,352.81 323¢ 

The expenses were 74% per cent. of the earnings in 1878, and 
78 per cent. in 1872. The earnings were $12,941 per mile in 
1873 and $11,524 per mile in 1872. 

—The earnings of the Erie Railway for the second week in 
December were: 1873, $454,915; 1872, $372,629 ; increase, $82,- 
286, or 2244 per cent. 

—The earnings of the St. Louis & Southeastern Railway for 
the second weck in December were : 1873, $21,198.03 ; 1872, 
$19,018.98 ; increase, $2,184.05, or 1114 per cent. 

—The receipts of grain at Buffalo’ for the year 1878 were as 
follows, flour being reduced to wheat: pA ke and Grand 
Trunk, 1873, 70,962,420 bushels ; 1872, 65,498,955 bushels ; in- 
crease, 5,463,565 - bushels, or bra er cent. By Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, 1873, 30,099,800- bushels ; 1872, 28,803,500 
bushels ; increase, 1,296,300 bushels, or 44% per cent. Total, 
1873, 101,062,320 bushels ; 1872, 94,802,455 bushels; increase 
6,759,865 bushels, or 74 per cent. The receipts of flour in 1878 
were 2,789,918 barrels, an increase of 36%% per cent. over 1872 ; 
of wheat, 33,172,243 bushels, an increase of 1145% per cent., and 
of corn, 36,787,364 bushels, a decrease of 244% per cent. 

— The earnings of the Great Western Railway of Canada for 
the week ending December 5 were: 1873, £19,206; 1872, £23,108; 
decrease, £3,902, or 16% per cent. 

— The earnings of the Grand Trunk Railw 
ending December 6 were: 1878, £46,000; 1872, 
£6,300, or 15% per cent. 

— The earnings of the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio Railroad 
for the year ending September 30, 1873, were as follows: 


for the week 
700; increase, 


Gross earnings ($5,123 per mile ...... ... +. seeeee sees e+ $2,)93,757,38 
Expenses (5834 per COMt.) ...ccrsccccccvces covecevessoes 1,279,7 2.22 
Net earnings ($2,136 per mile).........cecereseees $914,035.16 


— The earnings of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad for the year ending September 30, 1873, were: 
Earnings ($28,273 per mile)..........cccccseveceseereees $4,701, 235.55 
Expenses, including interest......sececeee ceseserees 2,974,438 '.73 


asics nuschinienndiecachinndiansia Mins Mana $1,726,802.82 

— The net earnings of the Chicago & Paducah Railroad for 
the month of November are reported as $20,328 in English 
journals. 

— The Mexican ne Comey, earned in the month of 
August on its 292 miles of road $195,200, having in that month 
in 1872 earned $111,650 on 186 miles of road. This year’s earn- 
ings are at the rate of $668 per mile, or $8,000 per year. 

—The earnings of the Erie Railway forthe third week in De- 
bember were: 1878, $435,769; 1872, $374,289; increase, $61,489, 
or 164% per cent. 








PERSONAL. 


— Mr. Johns Hopkins died at his residence in Baltimore, 
December 24, in-the 79th year of his age, He had been long 
connected with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
having been a director since 1847 and Chairman of the Finance 
Committee since 1854. He was oneof the largest, if not the 
largest individual stockholder, having owned about 20,000 
shares. Mr. Hopkins was a man of high standing, and was 
noted for his business ability and his large gifts to charitable 
institutions. At one time, many years ago, by his personal 
endorsements, he is said to have saved the Baltimore & Ohio 
from bankruptcy. 

— The General Freight and Ticket ent’s office of the 
Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan Railr having been con- 
solidated with other departments on account of the age Re 
in business, Mr. J. W. Bromley has resigned that office, which 
he has held for two ya past. Mr. Bromley is highly recom- 
mended for skill and capacity by the officers of the company. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Somerset. 

This road, from West Waterville, Me., north to Norridge- 
wock, 17 miles, track on which was laid over a year ago, is to 
be opened for passenger travel early in the spring. 

Summit Branch. 

_ The tunnel through Big Lick Moun leading from Wil- 
liams’ Valley to Bear Valley, is finally comple having been 
under construction for three years and a half. It is 3,960 feet 
long, is built for double track and is intended to enable the 
road to reach the coal fields of Bear —— The tunnel is 
near the line between Dauphin and Schuylkill counties, Pa. 


Lake Ontario Shore. 


Rochester (N. Y.) papers state that ements have been 
made to run trains to hester over the New York Central & 
Hudson River’s Charlotte Branch, as soon as the Lake Ontario 
Shore road is soummeven to Charlotte. algo report that 
there is no probability.of the road being t west of Char- 


ye 2 _ a long time to come, which is probably what Rochester 


Little Rock & Fort Smith. 


_ The Bowen or seceding board of dire>tors obtained an in- 
junction, December 22, to restrain the other board chosen at 


‘formation of the amount of their holdi 


County Chancery Court issued an order placing the 
road in the hands of a receiver until it is decided which is the 
legal board of directors. Col. 8. B. Beaumont, General Man- 
ager of the road, was appointed Receiver. 


Boston & Maine. 
This road is now divided into two sections, or divisions. 
Exeter, N. H., 51 miles from Boston and 65 from Portlan 


being the dividing point, where the locomotive runs ter- 
minate, 


Peterboro, 


The construction of this road, which is an extension of the 
Wilton Railroad from Wilton, N. H., northwest to Peterboro 
10 miles, is very nearly completed and the road will be open 
early in the year. It will be operated by the Boston & Lowell 
and Nashua & Lowell companies. 


Bur m, Oedar Rapids & Minnesota. 

The directors have resolved on a general reduction of 10 per 
cent. in the wages of employees. 

Work on the extension of the Muscatine Division westward 


is still going on. 

Washington Oity, Virginia Midland & Great Southern. 
Track has been laid 10 miles south of Staunton River and 36 

miles from Lynchburg, on the Danville Extension. Work will 

be ae until Pittsylvania Court House, 15 miles further, is 

reache 


Utica, Ithaca & Elmira. 
The Utica (N. Y.) Herald states that this en og com- 
6 


menced to operate the 26% miles of the Midlan uburn 
Branch between Freeville and Scipio Center, December 23. 


New York & Midland. 

Much dissatisfaction exists among the towns which were 
bonded in aid of this road, and some of them, it is said, are 
seeking for ways to escape from peying interest. The town of 
Fallsburgh, in Sullivan County, N. Y., has resolved to contest 
the validity of the bonds and has en aged counsel, 

It is stated that the new shops at dietown, N. Y., will be 
sold at sheriff’s sale to pay wages due, unless the people of 
that wee subscribe the necessary amount in addition to what 

a 


has already been given to secure the location of the shops in 
that place. 
Erie, 

The surveying ies engaged on the new short cut from 


Port Jervis southeastward have closed their operations for 
the season, The lines survey it is said, indicate a route 
from Port Jervis east by south to Greenwood Lake and down 
the east side of the lake to a connection with the Montclair. 


Atlanta & Richmond Air Line, 


It is announced, apparently by authority, that the Southern 
Security Company has sold its interest in this road to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company for $1,825,000. This sale 
transfers the controlling interest in the stock. There is a first 
mortgage on the road of about $4,000,000. The road is an ex- 
tension of the Richmond & Danville and North Carolina line 
from Charlotte, N. 0,, west by south to Atlanta, Ga., and is 
263 miles long. 


Northern Pacific, 

Many of the bondholders, it is said, are “realizing” on their 
bonds by exchanging them for the ee ry be lands, which by 
the terms of their issue they can do at a premium of 10 per 
cent, on the face of the bonds, which can be pee now, it 
is said, at 30 to 35. At the latter price a bond costing $350 will 
pay for lard worth $1,100 at the company prices. There is 
aon, however, to prevent the company’s raising the prices 
of its lands indefinitely, and as of course no one will pay in 
cash when the bonds are at such a discount, it will be natural 
to adjust the price to the currency which is the “legal tender” 
for this property. 


Foroed Sales of Bonds. 

On the 22d of December the following auction sales of bonds 
were made at the New York Exchange Salesroom: $30,000 
Portage Lake & Lake Superior “ Canal, Railroad & lron 
Co. gold 7 3-10 land-grant bonds at 65; $28,600 of the same 
a second-mortgage 7s, at 35; $10,000 New York & 
Rockaway first-mortgage 7s, guaranteed by the Long Island 
Railroad Company, at 8734; $10,000 Steubenville & Indiana 
first-mortgage 68 at 76, 


Offers of Bonds, 


Significant of returning confidence and the cisappearance 
of financial stringeny are the advertisements of issues of new 
railroad bonds, which, having occupied a large space in Eastern 
newspapers before the panic, have scarcely been seen at all since 
until now. We notice the new Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
—— fund bonds of 1882 (7s) offered at 87%. Bids are 
asked for $3,000,000 of New York Central & Hudson River first- 
mortgage 78, to be handed in sf noon of January 3, Toledo, 
Wabash & Western Cay 7s, and Cincinnati, Hamilton & In- 
dianapolis currency 7s (guaranteed by the Gncinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Sega) see offered, but the price is not advertised, 
The Central Kailroad of New Jersey has again put on the 
market its convertible 7s ; and there are many firms offering 
old issues with the evident expectation of absorbing part of 
the payments of January interest and dividends. 


New Jersey Southern. 

Holders of the Soet-mecrtonge bonds are invited to send their 
addresses to Lord, Day & Lord, No. 68 William street, with in- 
6,in order that a 
committee of bondholders may communicate with them, 

Proceedings in foreclosure have been commenced, and it is 
desired to secure united action on the part of the bondholders. 
An effort was also to be made to prevent the sale of the com- 
pany’s steamboats which was to take wae January 2, under a 
writ from the United States District Court for Rhode Island. 


Oshkosh Trenapertation Company. 
At a meeting held in Oshkosh, Wis., December 20, arrange- 
ments were made for the transfer of the side-teacks at Osh- 


kosh to the Chicago & Northwestern Company. By this trans- 
fer the Oshkosh mill-owners will be reloneed from paying for 
switching. 
Detroit, Hillsdale & Indiana. 
The trustees for the bondholders made application to the Cir- 
cuit Court at Ann Arbor, Mich., for the a tment of a Receiv- 
er. The motion was granted and Ha F. Uhl, of Ypsilanti, 
Mich., was appointed ver. Mr, Uhl is a young lawyer, 
and has been, we believe, a director of the company. 


Minnesota & Northwestern. 

All the towns which voted bonuses for the line from Manka- 
to, Minn., to Wells, except Minnesota Lake, have voted to re- 
new them. The bonuses had lapsed, the road not having been 
built within the required time. : 


Ohesapeake & Ohio. 

The modified proposition of the company to its bondholders 
for the funding four of the 6 per cent. bonds and six 
coupons of the 7 per cent. bonds have been gr none we un- 
derstand, by holders of nearly one-third of the whole amount, 





Th: holders are very much scattered and not easily found. 





The amount of the income bond into which four coupons of 
a $1,000 6 cent. bond are funded will be $134.12, the six 
coupons of a $1,000 7 cent, bond will be funded into an in- 
come bond for $221.18. The former will increase the bonded 
debt of the company by $2,011,800. As to the latter we do not 
know as the amount of 7 per cent. bonds actually is- 
sued has not been reported. As $12,000,000 of the income 
bonds are to be issued, and the floating debt is stated at. 
$8,000,000, which pean, cannot be funded at pee no very 
large mi is left for these bonds, which are pro) bly really 
chiefly substitutes for the floating debt having been given as 
scourlay and not sold to any cons’ derable amount. 


St. Louis & Southeastern. 


This company gives notice that the coapene on its first 
mortgage bonds due November 1, 1873, be paid January 
15, 1874. The payment of the coupons on the Evansville, Hen- 
derson & Nashville first mortgage bonds due Jan 1 will 
be postponed until March 1, 1874. The payment of the cou- 
pons on the consolidated first mortgage bonds due February 1 
will be postponed until April 1. These coupons will all be 
paid at the banking house of George Opdyke & Co., New York 
on the dates given, and interest at 7 per cent. will be allow 
from maturity of coupnons to date of payment. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

This company’s new bridge across the Missouri River at 
Boonville, Mo., which completes the connection to Hannibal, 
over which the Chicago traflic of the road is carried, is now 
open for traffic, This bridge with its approaches cost nearly 
a million, and its construction'is said to have absorbed the 
net earnings of the company, bonds being unsalable, and to 
be largely chargeable wi 
January coupons. 


Ohesapeake & Ohio. 

A largely-attended meeting of creditors was held in New 
York, December 29. It was unanimously resolved to accept 
the company’ proposition for funding the floating debt in in- 
come bonds, 


Grand Trunk, 


This company expects to make extensive improvements in 
its terminal facilities at Portland, Me., including the rebuild- 
ing of Atlantic Wharf, a new track to the Great stern wharf, 
the building of a new coal wharf, and a large and convenient 
freight depot and offices, 

The Riviere du Loup Branch has been extended by the 
completion of the Intercolonial Railroad from the late Grand 
Trunk terminus at Oacouna, Quebec, northeast along the 
South shore of the St. Lawrence to Trois Pistoles, a distance 
of 17 miles. The new line is now open for traffic, and is 
worked for the present as part oi the Riviere du Loup Branch 
of the Grand Trunk. 


Oamden, Gloucester & Mt. Beboaim, 
Camden, N. J., southeast 


the company’s inability to pay its 


The construction of this road 
through Gloucester to Mount Ephraim is so nearly completed 
that it is believed cars will be running early in the year. It 
is about seven miles long and of 3 feet gauge. If completed 
as stated it will be the first narrow gauge railroad in New Jer- 
im J and the first road completed under the general railroad 
Ww. , 


Meetings. 

A speed: mortin , 4 the Sosten > eo Rolireed Com- 

an e n Boston, January 6, io consider the ques- 
Hon of leasing the Ware River Railroad. $ 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the Vermont & 
Massachusetts Railroad Company will be held in Fitchburg 
Mass., January 6, to consider the question of leasing their road 
to the Fitchburg Railroad vompeny. 

The annual meeting of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company will be held in New Haven, Conn., 

anuary 14, 

The ) Anal meeting of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
qemeeey Se be held at the company’s office in Philadelphia, 

anuary 12. 

The annual meetings of the East Pennsylvania and the 
Reading & Columbia Railroad Companies, whose roads are 
leased to the Philadelphia & Bootes will be held at the office 
of the latter company in Philadelphia, January 12. 


Oleveland & Pittsburgh. 


The offices of the General Superintendent have been re- 
moved from Wellsville, 0., to Cleveland, 


Pittsburgh, Washington & Baltimore, 
The office of the General Superintendent will hereafter be at 
Connellsville, Pa., instead of at Pittsburgh, as heretofore. 


Memphis, Oarthage & Northwestern. 


The road is now open to Shawnee, Kan., three miles beyond 
the late terminus at State Line, and 49 miles from the junction 
with the Atlantic & Pacific at Pierce City, Kan. 

Dividends. 

The Central Railroad Company of New Jersey has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent., paya.le January 20, 
Transfer books will be closed from Jan 2 to January 22, 

The Consolidation Coal wig ony A which owns the Cumber- 
land & Pennsylvania Railroad, has declared a dividend of 4 per 
cent., payable January 20, 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Compan 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 4 oi cent., payable 
January +" . Transfer books will be closed from December 81 
to Janu: ° 

The roan semi-annual dividend of o% per cent. on the 
stock of the Morris & Essex Railroad Company will be paid 
by the poneess, Lackawanna & Western Company, lessee, 

anuary 2. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Company, lessee, 
will pay the usual semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent, on the 
stock of the Valley Railroad Company January 2, 

The Providence & Worcester Railroad Company has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent, 

The regular quarterly dividend of 24% per cent. on the stock 
of the Philadelphia & Trenton Ra Compong (leased to 
the Sy ee Railroad Company) will be paid January 10. 

The Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad Com- 

any will pay a semi-annual dividend of 4 per eent., January 
R The same ~~ 4 will also pay the usual semi-annual 
dividend on the stock of the Delaware Railroad Company, 
whose road it leases. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

A meeting of delegates from the locomotive engineers of all 
the divisions of this road was held in Hoboken recently to con- 
sider the recent reduction of wages. A committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the President of the comer and re- 

uest that wages be restored to the old standard, It is thought 
+ the request will be granted. 


Shenandoah Valley & Ohio. 


The address of this company is Bridgewater, Va., and not 
Harrisonburg as was recently stated. , 


Pennsylvania—New York Division. 
Some apprehensions are felt of a strike of the engineers on 
this line, a reduction of 10 per cent, in the wages of all em- 


ployees having been made January1. Committees were ap- 


inted to confer with the Superintendent, but no final action 
was taken, A meeting has been held in Philadelphia to secure 
concerted action by the engineers of all the New Jersey divi- 


